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L4Y PRESBYTERS, NO. XVIII. 


Jerom was born in the upper con- 
fines of Dalmatia, before A. D. 345. 
After preparatory instructions at 
Stridon, and great progress in phi- 
lology at Rome, he went into Gaul 
in quest of higher proficiency. Hav- 
ing returned from Rome, where he 
had been baptized, he proceeded to 
Antioch and Jerusalem. In Syria he 
devoted four years to the prosecu- 
tion of oriental languages. 

At Antioch he sided with Pauli- 
nus, by advice from Damasus, bi- 
shop of Rome, and A. D. 375 con- 
sented to be ordained presbyter, 
but not to serve as such. ‘Thus at 
liberty, he chose Bethlehem as his 
residence, whence he visited Gre- 
gory Nazianzen at Constantinople. 
In 382, coming to Rome, he was 
detained by Damasus, to whom his 
knowledge of languages, the scrip- 
tures, and the world, seemed indis- 
pensable. 

Upon the demise of the bishop 
of Rome, he retired to his beloved 
Bethlehem with a number of re- 
cluses. After visiting Egypt, he 
spent the residue of a long life in 
‘ctirement at Bethlehém with his 
thosen friends, and died about 420. 

Devoted tostudy,* and unrivalled 
“ learning,t he shared the esteem of 


“Totus semper in lectione, tétus in li- 
Ms est.” Sulp. Sev. p. 506. 
' “In omni scientia nemo audeat compa- 
rari.” Td. 504, 
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the greatest and best;{ but as he 
needed no emolument, he coveted 
no preferment in the church. He 
acquiesced in the aggrandizement 
and influence of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, because he thought 
the exercise of power necessary to 
the government of the church; but 
he would have the superior clergy 
to remember, that by the word of 
God they were only presbyters, 
and that all higher authority was 
founded only on custom, 

In writing a translation and a 
commentary upon the scriptures, 
which were to continue to remote 
generations, we naturally expect 
his most matured judgment; and 
therefore begin with his obserya- 
tions on Titus i. 5.,&c. ‘ Let us 
carefully consider the words of the 
apostle; ‘that you may appoint 
presbyters through the cities as I die 
rected you ;? who describing after- 
wards the character to be ordained 
a presbyter, and having observed, 
‘If any be blameless, not a polyga- 
mist,’ &c., then subjoined, ‘ for it 
becomes a bishop to be blameless, as 
a steward of God.§ A presbyter 


{ **Plane cum boni omnes admirantur et 
diligunt.” Jd. 506. 

§ ‘Idem est ergo presbyter, qui et episco- 
pus, et antequam diaboli instinctu, studia in 
religione fierent, et diceretur in populis ; 
Ego sum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego autem Ce- 
pha: communi presbyterorum concilio, ec- 
clesi# gubernabantur. Postquam vero unus- 
quisque eos, quos baptizaverat, suos putabat, 
non esse Christi: in toto orbe decretum est, 
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is the same, therefore, as a bishop; 
and before there arose by the 
temptation of the devil, preferences 
in religion, and it was said among 
the people, ‘I am of Paul, I of 
Apollos, I of Cephas,’ the churches 
were governed by a common coun- 
cil of presbyters. But afterwards 
every one esteeming those whom 
he had baptized as his own, not 
Christ’s; it was decreed through- 
out the world, that one chosen from 
the presbyters should be placed 
above the rest, to whom the care 
of the whole church should belong, 
and the source of all discord be re- 
moved. If it be supposed this is 
not the sense of the scriptures, but 
my own opinion, that bishop and 
presbyter are one, and that one is 
the name of age, the other of of- 
fice; read again the words of the 
apostle to the Philippians—‘ Pau! 
and Timothy, servants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the saints in Christ Je- 
sus, who are at Philippi, with the 
bishops and deacons, grace to you, 
and peace, &c. Philippi is a sin- 


gle city of Macedonia, and certain- 


ly there could not be in the one 
city many bishops, in the present 
meaning of the term. But because 
at that time’ they called the same 
persons bishops whom they called 
presbyters, on that account he 
spoke of bishops indifferently as of 
presbyters. This may still seem 
doubtful to some, unless it be 
proved by another testimony. It is 
written in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that when he had come to Miletus, 
he sent to Ephesus and called the 
presbyters of that church, to whom 
he afterwards said, among other 
things, ‘ attend to yourselves, and to 
all the flock over which the Holy 
Spirit hath placed you bishops, to feed 
the Church of the Lord, which he has 
gained by his blood.’ And here ob- 
serve more particularly, that in- 


ut unus de presbyteris electus superponere- 
tur ceteris, ad quem omnis ecclesie cura 
pestineret, et schismatum semina tolleren- 
tar. Hierom, Oper. tom. V1. p. 198. 
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viting the presbyters of the ono 
city, Ephesus, he afterwards calj< 
the same bishops. If that epistle 
which is written to the Hebrews 
under the name of Paul, be re- 
ceived, there also the care of 
church is equally divided among 
many ; forasmuch as he writes {o 
the people, ‘ Obey your leaders, and 
be in subjection, for they watch fo; 
your souls, as rendering an account. 
lest they may do this with sorrow; 
since this is to your advantage. 
And Peter, who derived his name 
from the firmness of his faith. 
speaks in his epistle, saying, 
‘Wherefore the presbyters among 
you I entreat, who am a@ co-presby. 
ter, and witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, who am also an associate in 
the glory which is hereafter to be re- 
vealed ; feed the Lord’s flock, which 
wg among you, not from necessity but 
chuice. ™ 

‘““} These things are recorded 
that we may show, that the ancient 
presbyters were the same as the 
bishops, but by little and little, that 
the roots of dissensions might be 
torn up, the whole trouble was de- 
volved on one. Wherefore, as 
presbyters know that they are sub- 


jected to him who shall have been 


placed over them by the custom of 
the church, so the bishops may 
know that they are greater than 
presbyters, rather by custom thai 
by the verity of the Lord’s ap- 
pointment ; and that they ought to 
govern the church in common, 
imitating Moses, who, when lh 


* Jerom has omitted ¢7soxozouyés in 1 Pet 
v. 2., but given it elsewhere. 

+ Hec propterea, ut ostenderemus apuc 
veteres eosdem fuisse presbyteros quos ¢t 
episcopos, paulatim vero ut dissensionum 
plantaria evellerentur, ad unum omnem sol) 
citudinem esse delatam. Sicut ergo presb) 
teri sciunt, se ex ecclesie consuetudine e!, 
qui sibi prepositus fuerit, esse subjectos: 
ita episcopi noverint, se magis consuetudine 
quam dispositionis dominice veritate, pres: 
byteris esse majores, et in commune debere 
ecclesiam regere imitantes Moysen: 4! 
cum haberet in potestate solus presse pop” 
lo Israel, septuaginta elegit cum quibus p° 
pulum judicaret. Tom. VI. p. 199. 
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had it in his power to preside over 
the people of Israel alone, selected 
seventy, with whom he might 
judge the people.”* 

Jerom imputes the origin of 
episcopacy, not to the preference 
of one apostle to another, in the 
church of Corinth; J am of Paul, 
&e.; for no one of them became su- 
perior in office to the rest; but to 
the capricious favouritism of the 
people for particular presbyters, 
and to the ambitious efforts of those 
oficers, who aimed to promote 
themselves rather than to advance 
the cause of Christ, which he as- 
serts produced the general consent, 
by little and little, to transfer the 
responsibility of superintendence 
from the council of presbyters to a 
single presbyter in each church, 
for the prevention of divisions. 
From his expressions, ** Before— 
it was said among the people, [ am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, &c.” 
which obtained at Corinth many 
years before the death of Paul, it 
has been inferred that the authori- 
ty of the presbyteries was devolved 
on bishops before the deaths of the 
apostles. But this quotation was a 
mere accommodation of scripture 
language to the evils of after times, 
lor he speaks not of the transfer of 
authority from many apostles to 
one, but of that of the presbyters 
0: achurch to one of their num- 
ver. When Clement wrote his first 
letter to the Corinthians, which all 
acknowledge genuine, they had no 
vishop, and this was a little before 
the death of the last apostle. It 
has been also justly answered to 
he strange inference, that the date 
of the letter to the Corinthians, 
which has thus been assigned as 
the time of the introduction of epis- 
copacy, was prior to the call of 
Miletus, to the letter to the Phi- 
lippians, to the epistle to the He- 
ews, and to the first epistle of 
Peter; and that Jerom would’ not 
have placed the introduction of 


* Tom. VI. p. 198 
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episcopacy at the perivd of the 
schism at Corinth, and then pro. 
ceeded to the argument for origi- 
nal presbyterial parity from four 
different facts, all of which must 
have occurred subsequently to the 
time which he had just before as- 
signed as the termination of such 
equality among presbyters. Had 
Jerom said, that because of this 
schism at Corinth, it was decreed 
in all the world to devolve the 
power on one, the four instances 
which immediately follow of the 
identity of the presbyterial and 
episcopal office, would have been 
palpable contradictions of himself. 
Equally futile is the position that 
since there were neither synods 
nor councils to pass the decree 
which he mentions, Jerom must 
have supposed it was ordained by 
the apostles. His language fairly 
implies, that the decree was the 
general adoption of the expedient, 
of the responsibility of one presby- 
ter, by the churches throughout the 
world; which agrees with his re- 
presentation of this change as a 
custom, which came on gradually 
till it universally prevailed. Je- 
rom’s legitimate inference of ori- 
ginal parity, from the identity of 
the commission, qualifications, and 
duties, and the promiscuous use of 
the names of presbyter and bishop, 
in the apostolic times, excludes also 
the idea of an inferior order of 
presbyters in his day; for other- 
wise his terms should have been 
restricted. ‘The sameness of or- 
der in the apostolic age, which Ti- 
tus was to establish in all the cities 
of Crete, is clearly evinced to have 
then existed at Philippi, Ephesus, 
Pontus, and at the place of the desti- 
nation of the letter to the Hebrews ; 
and it may be presumed, until an ex- 
ception can be shown, in all other 
Christian churches. The opposi- 
tion of the terms bishop and dea- 
con is obvious, but none exists be- 
tween the. words bishop and pres- 
byter, which may well signify the 
same officer. And the omission 
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af presbyters in Phil. i. 1., and of 
their qualifications in other letters, 
where those of bishops are given; 
the promiscuous use of the terms, 
as well as the historical fact of the 
accumulation of the power of the 
meoetrus, or ruling elder by general 
consent, all show that they were at 
first identically the same. The in- 
ference of Jerom that since this 
preference of one was by the cus- 
tom of the church, and not by the 
appointment of the Lord, that 
therefore the bishops ought to go- 
vern in common with the presby- 
ters, was not only an appeal to 
their consciences, but the clear ex- 
ression of the opinion of this 
earned man, that episcopal pre- 
éminence was destitute of aposto- 
lical and scriptural foundation. 
From the words, “ imitating Moses, 
who, when he had it in his power 
to preside over the people alone, 
selected seventy with whom he 
might judge the people,” an incon- 
clusive argument has been elicited 
for a divine right in bishops, be- 
cause Moses had such right. But 
that bishops, otherwise than as 
presbyters, are destitute of such 
right, is the very thing which Je- 
rom has proved from their scrip- 
tural identity, and confirmed by 
fact; founding modern episcopacy 
on custom and general consent. He 
can, consistently with himself, have 


meant no more by the example of 


Moses, than that if the Jewish law- 
giver, whose commission was imme- 
diately from God,so condescended in 
dividing his power, a fortiori bishops 
should remember the original ad- 
ministration, and that their pre- 
eminence was merely established 
by custom. 

That Jerom was favourable to 
the three orders of clergy existing 
in his day, often appears in his 
works: so when he speaks of dea- 
cons as in the third degree, he al- 
ludes to their condition when he 
wrote; and so far was he from de- 
siring a change, that he affirmed, 
«The safety of the eharch depend- 


{ ii AS 


ed upon the dignity of the hie) 
priest.” But that its original con. 
dition when left by the apostles was 
otherwise, he knew and has shown. 
Against this, his catalogue of illus. 
trious writers is cited, where Jame: 
the author of the epistle is said to 
have been ordained (ordinatus) bi. 
shop of Jerusalem by the apostles, 
The genuineness of this passage 
has been often disputed, and stand- 
ing among numerous interpolations, 
it is probably a corruption. But jf 
received, it concludes nothing, be- 
cause bishop may be taken in its ap- 
pellative sense, overseer, and there 
may have been an understandings 
among the apostles that he should 
remain there, having, with the 
presbyters, the oversight of that 
important station. But if the apos- 
tle James was ordained a bishop by 
the other apostles, it was a mere 
nullity, if the offices be the same: 
if diverse, the apostles either ey- 
alted him to a higher office, for 
which they had no power; or they 
degraded him to an inferior, witb- 
out a fault, and for no purpose 
which he might not effect as an 
apostle.* Also, if Jerom said this. 
he contradicted himself. 

His letter to Evagrius, treating 
of the same subject, may be thus 
rendered: ** We read in Isaiah, ‘4 


fool will utter foolish things. | 


hear that a certain person has bro- 
ken out into such a frenzy, as tha! 
he would honour deacons more than 
presbyters, that is, than bishops 
For since the apostle explicitl) 
teaches that presbyters and bishops 
were the same, what calamity ha: 
this servitor of tables and widows 


* That James the son of Zebedee, and 
James the son of Alpheus, were the two 
apostles, and that James the less here i 
tended was not such, is an opinion withow' 
credible proof, and opposed at much length 
by Jerom. But that there were two ouly, 
and that James the less, the Lord’s brother, 
was an apostle and the same that is called the 
son of Alpheus, and James the just, has 
been the general opinion, and reeeived by 
the church inevery age. Avo dé yeyovacw la- 
notes etc & Sixasoc,—dleges de 0 nang ]opanbits,— 
Clem. Alexand. Vide Gal. i. 19. 

+ Quid, al. quis patiatur, &e 
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fallen under, that swollen with self- 
importance, he may exalt himself 
above those, at whose prayers the 
body is dispensed and the blood of 
Christ. Do youask proof? Hear 
the testimony: * Paul and Timothy, 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all saints 
in Christ Jesus who ure at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons.’ Do 
you wish also another sample ? 
Paul thus speaks in the Acts of the 
Apostles to the priests of a single 
church ; * Be attentive to yourselves 
and to the whole flock, over which 
ihe Holy Spirit has placed (you) 
bishops, that you might govern the 
church of the Lord, which he has 
acquired by his blood.’ And lest any 
one may contentiously urge, that 
many bishops were in the same 
church, hear also another testimo- 
ny, in which it is most clearly 
evinced that the bishop and the 
presbyter were the same: ‘ For 
lis object I left you in Crete, that 
you might redress what was defective, 
that you might appeint presbyters 
through the citres, as I also gave you 
in charge. If any one is without 
blame, the husband of one wife, hav- 
ing faithful children, not accused of 
or not subject to excess; fov wt be- 
comes a bishop, as a steward of Ged, 
lo be above censure.’ And to Ti- 
mothy: * Neglect not the grace that 
st you, which was given by pro- 
pheey, by the imposition of the hands 
of apresbytery.’ And Peter also in 
his first epistle says, ‘ The presby- 
‘ers among you I beseech, who am a 
co-presbyter, and witness of the suf- 
jerings of Christ, and a partaker of 
the future glory which is to be re- 
vealed, to govern the flock of Christ, 
and to eversee it, not from necessity, 
int willingly before God.’ Which 
‘smore plainly called in the Greek, 
‘Tixomouvlec, superintending; whence 
the name bishop is derived. Do 
the testimonies of such men appear 
‘0 yousmall? Let the evangelical 
‘rampet sound, the son of thunder, 
whom Jesus greatly loved, who 
drank from the breast of the Sav- 
our, streams of doctrines: * The 
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presbyter to the elect lady and her 
children, whom I love in the truth.’ 
And in another letter, ‘ The presby- 
ter to the most kind Gaius, whom I 
love in the truth.” *But that after- 
wards one was selected who might 
be set over the rest, was done in 
prevention of schisms, lest every 
one, drawing to himself, should 
rend the church. For also at Alexan- 
dria, from the evangelist Mark even 
to the bishops Heraclas and Diony- 
sius, the presbyters always named 
one, chosen from themselves, and 
placed in a higher grade, bishop. 
In the same manner as if an army 
should make a commander, or dea- 
cons choose from themselves one 
whom they may have known to be 
industrious, and call him the arch- 
deacon. For what does a bishop 
accomplish, ordination excepted, 
that a presbyter may notdo? The 
church of the city of Rome, and that 
of the whole world, are not to be 
esteemed different. Gaul and Bri- 
tain, and Africa and Persia, and the 
East and India, and all the Barba- 
rians, worship the same Christ, and 
observe the same rule of faith. If 
the reason be sought, the world is 
greater than a city. Wherever 
there shall be a bishop, whether at 
Rome, or Gubio, or Constantinople, 
or Reggio, or Alexandria, or Tanes, 
he is of the same importance and ot 
the same priesthood. tNeither the 
influence of riches, nor the humili- 
ty of poverty, renders him a great- 
er or an inferior bishop. Moreo- 
ver, they are all successors of the 


. 


* Quod autem postea unus electus est, qui 
ceteris proponeretur, in schismatis remedi- 
um factum est: ne unusquisque ad se tra- 
hens Christi ecelesiam rumperet. Nam et 
Alexandrie a Marco evangelista usque ad 
Heraclam et Dionysium episcopos, presby- 
teri semper unum ex se electum, in excelsi- 
ori gradu collocatum, episcopum nominabant: 
quomodo si exercitus imperatorem faciat aut 
diaconi eligant de se, quem industrium nove- 
rint et archidiaconum vocent. Quid enim 
facit, excepta ordinatione, episcopus, quod 
presbyter non faciat? Tom. * 64. 

+ Potentia divitiarum, et paupertatis hu- 
militas, vel sublimiorem vel inferiorem epis- 
copum non facit. as omnes apostol- 

ith, 


rum sucrcessores sunt. 
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apostles. But you ask, How is it 
that at Rome a presbyter is ordain- 
ed upon the recommendation of a 
deacon? Why do you propose to 
me the custom of a single city? 
Why do you defend a rare occur- 
rence, from which disrespect has 
arisen unto the laws of the church ? 
The value of every thing is en- 
hanced by scarcity. Pennyroyal is 
more precious in India than pep- 
per. Their fewness has rendered 
the deacons honourable ; their mul- 
titude has depreciated the impor- 
tance of presbyters. Neverthe- 
less, even in the church at Rome 
presbyters sit, whilst deacons are 
standing; yet mischief increasing 
by degrees, I have seen, in the ab- 
sence of the bishop, a deacon sit 
among the presbyters, and in do- 
mestic entertainments pronounce 
benedictions on the presbyters. 
Let them learn, who do this, that 
they act incorrectly, and let them 
hear the apostles: ‘ It is unfit that, 
leaving the word of God, we should 
serve tables.’ They should know 


for what purpose deacons were 
constituted. 'They may read the 
Acts of the Apostles, and remember 


their first condition. Presbyter is 
a name of age, bishop of dignity. 
Accordingly Titus and Timothy re- 
ceived directions concerning the 
ordination of a bishop and of a dea- 
con; concerning presbyters total 
silence is observed, because the 
presbyter is comprehended in the 
bishop. He that is promoted is ad- 
vanced from the less to the great- 
er. Either therefore out of a pres- 
byter let the deacon be ordained, 
that the presbyter may be shown to 
be inferior to the deacon, unto 
whose grade he is advanced from 
that which is small; or if out ofa 
deacon a presbyter be ordained, he 
should know, that though he be in- 
ferior in salary, he is greater in 
priesthood. *And seeing we know 


* Et ut sciamus traditiones apostolicas 


sumptas de Veteri Testamento, quod Aaron . 
to these custom and expediency ar 


et filiiejus, atque Levitz in templo fuerunt, 
hoc sibi episcopi et presbyteri, et diaconi vin- 
dicent in ecclesia. Third. 


| Mas 


that the apostolical traditions wey, 
taken from the Old Testament. 
what Aaron and his sons and th; 
Levites were in the temple, thi: 
let bishops and presbyters and dea- 
cons claim to themselves in th, 
church.” 

In no city was planted by the 
apostles more than one church: 
this the scriptural and subsequent 
history of the church demonstrates 
A presbytery existed in every or- 
ganized church, and no more in a 
city: consequently one presiding 
presbyter, who afterwards, by cus- 
tom, for prevention of schisms, 
became the bishop, belonged te 
each church, and consequently to 
every city in the age of Jerom. At 
the period of the forgeries, which 
bear the name of the pious Igna- 
tius, parochial episcopacy prevail- 
ed; but they betray wilful igno- 
rance, who affirm that presbyters 
were then laymen, or that such a 
grade is an essential characteristi 
of the presbyterian church. Seven 
deacons were appointed at Jerusa- 
lem; no more were ordained at 
Rome. This paucity and the na- 
ture of their duties created popv- 
larity, whilst the number of presby- 
ters diminished their importance 
Dissensions arose between these 
orders, and Augustine has recorded 
an appeal to the bishop of that me- 
tropolis, to decide between them 
Probably this letter was sought and 
given on that occasion; or it maj 
have been in defence of the bishop 
of Rome, who was persecuted by 
deacon of high rank. ‘fhough @ 
presbyter, Jerom never officiated 
as such, except in private lectures 
on parts of the scriptures, but even 
these were scarcely deliv ered by 
him as an officer, either at Rome 
or Bethlehem. 

This letter could not have been 
the offspring of jealousy, but of re- 
gard to the truth. His language is 
temperate, his arguments rational, 
and his authorities the scriptures ; 


subordinated—canons he does no 
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even name. From the practice 
here mentioned of the church at 
\lexandria, after the death of Mark 
the evangelist, the existence of 
episcopacy from that period, which 
was apostolic, has been inferred. 
There could have been little dit- 
ference between the state of things 
in apostolic times, and at the death 
of Mark. In both, the presbyte- 
ries had their ruling elders or pre- 
sidents; upon them custom, found- 
ed on consent, devolved the re- 
sponsibility and superintendency of 
the presbytery, of which the church 
at Alexandria furnished a proof. 
Jerom shows this was a human in- 
novation; because that presbyter 
and bishop were originally the 
same office, and so regarded by 
Paul, Peter, and John; also by the 
churches of Philippi, Ephesus, 
those of Crete, and other places ; 
each of which had been governed 
by the common council of its own 
presbytery. ‘The election of such 
a presiding presbyter at Alexan- 
dria, he does not refer either to an- 
tecedent apostolic precept or ex- 
ample, but expressly to the pres- 
byters themselves, whose election 
constituted the only disparity. 
Mark held the high office of evan- 
gelist, and as such might preside in 
any Church, especially of his own 
planting. If he supplied the place 
ota president, in advanced age, 
ater his death the presbytery of 
\lexandria, acting as others, must 
have chosen one permanently, the 
srowth of whose power afterwards 
kept pace with the customs of other 
churches. (he assertion of Euty- 
thius, A. D. 950, that the presby- 
ers in Alexandria from the first 
ordained such bishop is incredible. 
Re-ordination began in the Cypri- 
ani age, and in Jerom’s day was 
periormed only by bishops; so also 
Was the ordination of presbyters. 
“What does a bishop, ordination 
“cepted, that a presbyter may not 
“0” The first of these verbs de- 
loted a present and continuous act- 
‘Ng; the second is of the same sort. 
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but potential, and consequently ex- 
pressing afuture. To imagine this 
spoken by Jerom of early times, 
is therefore obviously incorrect. 
When he wrote, every one knew 
that for presbyters to ordain was 
contrary to the laws and canons of 
the church; his proof of their ori- 
ginal identity, from the fact that 
presbyters might now perform all 
other duties of bishops, required 
the exception. But every mind 
perceives that the establishment of 
the identity destroyed the origina- 
lity and authority of the exception. 
Any other interpretation would 
unnerve his argument, produce 
self-contradiction, and conflict with 
the fact that Timothy was ordain- 
ed by a presbytery. The same- 
ness of the office could therefore 
never be reconciled with episcopal 
ordination as in hisday. The con- 
fession of such an exception, if 
it referred to apostolical times, 
immediately after showing that 
presbyters of themselves chose, 
and placed in his seat, and denomi- 
nated the person the bishop of 
Alexandria, would betray weakness 
in the extreme. Although the 
presbyters of Alexandria officiated 
in their respective places in the 
city, they were rather a parish 
than a diocess, being one church, 
whereof they, with their bishop, 
who was one of themselves, con- 
stituted the presbytery,—not a 
church session of mute elders,— 
every presbyter had his place of 
preaching in Alexandria. Had the 
presbyters, so chosen to preside, 
been ordained by presiding presby- 
ters of cities in Palestine or Syria, 
instead of being an example of the 
introduction of the custom of de- 
volving the responsibility and over- 
sight which had belonged to the 

presbytery on one of their num- 
ber, it would have proved the re- 

verse, and contradicted the position 

that presbyter and bishop denoted 

at first the same office. 

It has been strangely alleged, 
that in the last sentence of the let- 
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ter to Evagrius, it is plainly assert- 
ed, not only “ that the hierarchy of 
the church is founded on apostolic 
tradition, but also that the apostles 
had the model of the temple in 
their view, and raised their plan of 
church government according to 
the Jewisheconomy.”” ‘The object 
of this letter was to show that pres- 
byters were superior to deacons; 
and one ground of the argument 
was, that presbyters were original- 
ly bishops, and that the difference 
between them in Jerom’s days had 
arisen by degrees, being founded 
merely on the custom of the church, 
and having for its object the pre- 
vention of divisions. He must 
therefore have designed no con- 
trast in these words, between bi- 
shops and presbyters, but between 
them as one order and deacons as 
the other. In like manner, Aaron 


and his sons were the same priest- 
hood, and superior to the Levites, 
who served under them. No ar- 
gument can be fairly drawn from 
the terms “ apostolical tradition,” 


tomake him inconsistent with his 
own position, that the change arose 
from the custom of the church. For 
writing of Lent, he calls it, an 
** apostolical tradition,” in a letter 
to Marcella.* And against the Lu- 
ciferians, he ealls it the custom of 
the church.t He has also shown, 
in so many words, that apostolic was 
synonymously used for that which 
was anciently adopted by the 
church. 

When Jerom speaks of bishops as 
successors of the apostles, he cannot 
mean, as some imagine, that they 
in the modern sense immediately 
sueceeded them, because he has ar- 
gued at much length and conclu- 
sively, that the office was the same 
with that of presbyters in the days 


* Secunduin traditionem apostolorum— 
ejunamus. Tom. II. p. 414. 

+ Ex quo animadvertis nos ecclesiz: consu- 
etudinem sequi. Tom. II. p. 424. 

¢ Unaqueque provincia preceptu majo- 
wi ee apostolicas arbitretur. ‘om. I. 
p. 194. 


Lay Presbyters. 


Be 


of the apostles, and that the superi 
ority they possessed in his day had 
arisen by the custom of the church. 
by little and little, to pre 
vent schism. Also the word sy:- 
cessor is not comparative; it mea- 
sures not the extent of power, bu: 
merely points out those ordinary 
officers who followed the apostles 
in the government and instruction 
ofthe churches. The fanciful idea 
of episcopal successorship by divine 
right was repugnant to the views 
of Jerom, who has unanswerably 
refuted it by numerous scriptural 
testimonies, and demonstrated his 
meaning and consistency by assert- 
ing equally of presbyters, that they 
were successors to the degree oi 
the apostles.§ Iraneus had set hin 
examples of each long before. 

As numbers increased, the pres- 
byters served different assemblies 
in the same city or parish, but still 
belonged to one bench, over which 
there was in each church a spoedlu; 
or presiding presbyter. These pre- 
sidents were afterwards enumerated 
as successors from the first planting 
of the churches. Thus not only 
were heretics excluded, but their 
innovations rejected, by demanding 
an uninterrupted succession o! 
teachers of their tenets. But that 
these successors of the apostles in- 
herited their gifts, authority, or in- 
fluence, or had any other ordina- 
tion than that of their co-presb) 
ters, prior to the Cyprianic age, 
has never been shown to us by cre- 
dible testimony. His defence 0! 
presbyters against deacons, his use 
of the word presbyter without the 
imaginary distinction of preaching 
and lay elders, and his universal 
silence with regard to the latter, 
evince that Jerom had no idea 0! 
lay presbyters. He is therelore 
another witness against that novel 
order, of which not a vestige ha 
been found in the first four cedl'' 
ries. J.P.W 


§ Qui apostolico gradui succedentss 
xom, ad Helioder. Tom, I. p. 1. 
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A SERMON. 
Matthew xi. 21. 


Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida! for if the migh- 
ty works, which were done in you, 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
ihey would have repented long ago 
in sackcloth and ashes. 


ix these cities Christ had given the 
most signal displays of his charac- 
ter. He had fully attested his divine 
mission, by ‘ mighty works ;”— 

the blind saw; the deaf heard ; 
the lame walked; the sick were 
healed; the dead were raised. 
But the inhabitants of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida still remained in un- 
belief. They were therefore re- 
jected of Christ, and given over to 
the final consequences of their 
wickedness. ‘* Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, be- 
cause they repented not. Was un- 
te thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 


Bethsaida! for if the mighty works 
which were done in you had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago in sack- 


cloth and ashes. But I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable for 
Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment than for you. And thou, Ca- 
pernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell: for if the mighty works 
which have been done in thee had 
been done in Sodom, it would have 
remained until this day. But Isay 
uoto you, that it shall be more to- 
lerable for the land of Sodom in the 
day of judgment, than for a 
Such is the denunciation that fe 
irom the lips of the Saviour, =. 
these he peless cities. Alas for thee, 
Chorazin ! alas for thee, Bethsaida ! 
there is more hope of idolatrous 
Gentiles than of you ! 

The principal design of this pas- 
sage is to reprove the. cities of Cho- 
‘azin and Bethsaida for their im- 
penitence and hardness of heart. 
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And this is done by comparing their 
wickedness with that of Gentile ci- 
ties. “Ifthe mighty works which 
had been done in you had been 
done in ‘I'yre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” ‘These words do 
not imply that mighty works, ov 
any means, independent of the 
Holy Spirit, are of themselves sut- 
ficient for the conversion of sinners: 
they are an expression in strong 
language, of the comparative wick- 
edness of those to whom they were 
addressed, and must be understood 
in accordance with the general te- 
nor of the scriptures. 

We shall direct our attention 
to the obvious import of the pas- 
sage; from which we derive the fol- 
lowing truths;—that some remain 
impenitent under the same means 
by which others are brought to re- 
pentance ;—that they who become 
hardened by misimproving great 
privileges, will receive at the day 
of judgment, a severer condem- 
nation than those who have not 
been so highly distinguished ;—that 
those who remain impenitent after 
having long witnessed great exhibi- 
tions of the power and goodness of 
God, are left in a hopeless condition. 

I. The fact that some remain impei- 
itent under the same means by which 
others are brought to repentance. “If 
the mighty works which were done 
in you had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes.”” The 
truth here stated, may be illus- 
trated and established, by facts of 
common observation. It is wel! 
known, that such is the constitution 
of the human mind, that the same 
things, when exhibited for the first 
time, produce deeper and more 
lasting impressions, than they do 
after they have been frequently 

observed. 'The young soldier pur- 
sues his first march to the field of 
battle with trembling steps; but 
when he has become familiar with 
scenes of blood, he rushes fearless- 
ly forward over the dying and the 
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dead. ‘he inexperienced adyen- 
turer in the practice of open im- 
piety furnishes an 
the same truth. With hesitating 
progress he advances to the ex- 
treme boundary of correct deport- 
ment, then crosses the line, be- 
comes familiar with vice, and no 
longer shudders at the commission 
of gross crimes. ‘The same is true 
with respect to the means of awa- 
kening and conversion. The hea- 
then, when they understand the 
truths of the gospel, are more sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions 
than the inhabitants of Christian 
lands who have long been familiar 
with these truths. The same 
preacher of the gospel, after hav- 
ing laboured almost in vain in a 
long established religious society, 
may retire to some new settle- 
ment in the wilderness, and there, 
with the same means of instruction 
and awakening, may collect togeth- 
er from the distant cottages, a 
group of listening, weeping, re- 
penting hearers. It is a fact also, 
that the same exhibition of divine 
truth, and the same striking dis- 
plays of an over-ruling Providence, 
produce a deeper impression upon 
the young, than upon the aged. 
When * the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness’? commences its 
desolating progress, we often see 
children and youth become alarm- 
ed and penitent, while the harden- 
ed, aged sinner goes on his chosen 
way unmoved. We often see the 
tear stealing down the youthful 
cheek, under the powerful exhi- 
bition of divine truth, while the 
aged are carelessly nodding away 
the precious hours of devotion. 
We observe the same difference 
between the aged and the young 
in revivals of religion. Were an 
audience collected together, com- 
posed entirely of ages! sinners, who 
had from infancy been to the house 
of God, and should they be, as they 
probably would be, but little affect- 
ed by the clear exhibition of di- 
vine truth. with what a solemn 
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weight of meaning might they }, 
addressed, in the language of Chris;. 
Alas, for you, assembly of hardep. 
ed sinners !—had the heathen, ha; 
the inhabitants of the wilderness— 
had the young known what yo, 
have known, they would have re. 
pented long ago. It shall be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment 
for them than for you. The truth 
brought to view in the words of the 
text, therefore, is established, 
a matter of fact. It teaches ys 
that those who have long enjoy- 
ed great privileges, and still re. 
main impenitent, become so insen- 
sible, as to be little affected by the 
common means of salvation, and 
are given over to hopeless unbe- 
lief and hardness of heart. “0 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee; how of- 
ten would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! Behold your 
house is left unto you desolate.” 
‘¢ And when he was come near, he 
beheld the city and wept over il, 
saying, if thou hadst known, even 
thou, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace! but now 
they are hid from thine eyes. Let 
the young give a_ listening ear 
‘* To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts !—Now is 
the accepted time, now is the da) 
of salvation !” 

li. They who become hardened bi 
misimproving great privileges, wi! 
receive, at the day of judgment, © 
everer condemnation, than thos: 
who have not been so highly distw- 
guished. * But I say unto you, that 
it shall be more tolerable for Tyr 
and Sidon at the day of judgmen' 
than for you.” This truth is so ob- 
vious that it does not need to b 
supported by arguments. It results 
as a mecessary consequence from 
the justice of God, and the account 
ability of men, that those who havé 
misimproved the greatest blessing®, 
if found at the judgment-seat 1! 
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penitent, must receive a greater 
condemnation, than those who were 
not so highly distinguished. ‘‘ ‘That 
servant which knew his Lord’s will 
and prepared not himself, neither 
did according to his will, shall be 
peaten with many stripes. But 
he that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes. For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him 
chall be much required; and to 
whom men have committed much, 
of him they will ask the more.” 
To the Jews, much more was 
given than to the benighted Gen- 
tiles, and far greater must be their 
condemnation. When the graves 
shall give up their dead at the 
sound of the last trumpet, the pa- 
vans of Tyre and Sidon will be 
shaken with less consternation than 
the enlightened sinners of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida. It cannot be oth- 
erwise. If, in a Christian land, the 
widow, abandoning her little or- 
phans to an unfeeling world, should 
consign herself to the funeral pile 
of her husband,—if the helpless 
aged should be left by their rela- 


tions to perish upon the margin of 


some consecrated river,—if the car 
of idolatry were substituted for the 
Christian temple, would not these 
crimes exhibit a deeper crimson in 


the clear beams of the *“*Sun of 


Righteousness,” than they would in 
the faint glimmerings of pagan 
darkness? Will not conscience 
more severely condemn the Chris- 
ian idolater than the pagan ? 'This 
truth should be deeply impressed 
onthe mind of every impeniteri 
hearer. From the cradle you have 
been carried to the house of God ! 
from childhood, you have been 
‘aught the way of duty and eternal 
life. You have not received your 
vith ina land, where you might 
have vainly endeavoured to wash 
‘way your guilt in rivers of water: 
you have been directed to the all- 
‘ufficient fountain of atoning blood 
You have not been left to the fruit- 
Ines hope of purchasing the for- 
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giveness of sius, by self-inflicted 
cruelties, and wearisome pilgrim- 
ages: you have known that there 
is One, who bare the sins of men 
in his own body onthe tree. You 
have not been left to the delusion 
of bowing the knee to ‘‘ gods of 
wood and stone :”” you have been 
taught the spiritual worship of Him 
who is ** God over all, blessed for 
ever :”’ you have been “ exalted to 
heaven” by the blessings of light 
and knowledge: you have experi- 
enced the greatest variety of judg- 
ments and mercies. And are you 
still in the ranks of those who re- 
ject the Saviour? Ff you shall at 
last “die in your sins,” what shall 
be your sentence at the day of 
judgment? Tyre and Sidon shall 
rise up to your condemnation—the 
crimes of the greatest Gentile sin- 
ner shall be forgotten in compari- 
son with yours. 

Ill. Those who remain impenitent 
after having long witnessed great 
exhibitions of the power and good- 
ness of God, are left in a hopeless con- 
dition. The cities of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida were highly distinguish- 
ed by the personal instructions of 
C hist. There he explained his 
doctrines and contirmed the truth of 
them by mighty works. But he 
prevailed not against their obdu- 
rate unbelief. ‘They had become 
familiar with miracles and the truths 
of divine revelation; they were 
hardened beyond the impressions of 
religious instruction, even in its 
most convincing forms. They were 
therefore rejected by the compas- 
sionate Saviour, and doomed to the 
just consequences of their wicked- 
ness. ‘** Woe untothee, Chorazin! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida!’”? And 
this unhappy condition is not pecu- 
liar to the inhabitants of these ci- 
ties: multitudes in every age of 
the Christian religion have shared 
the same doom. The danger and the 
probability of perishing at last in 
unbelief, after having passed 
through a long course of religious 
instructions, and a long series of’ 
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great judgments and mercies, is 
confirmed by facts, and we are led 
to infer this from several consider- 
ations, 

And first; In the plan of salvation, 
means are inseparably connected 
with the end, and means long used 
without success gradually lose their 
effect. The experienee of every 
hearer of the gospel confirms this 
fact. He can look back upon the 
time, whenhe was deeply affected 
by the clear and solemn exhibition 
of divine truth ; he can remember 
the period, when the striking in- 
stances of Divine Providence filled 
him with alarm, and when the con- 
versation of a pious friend affected 
him to tears and produced solemn 
purposes of reformation. But now 
it is far otherwise. The most 
alarming truths of the gospel fall 
upon his ear like echo of distant 
thunder. And this results, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, from the con- 
stitution of the human_ mind. 


Things that are new. produce a 
deeper impression than when they 


have been frequently repeated. 
The first impression may be pow- 
erful, but the succeeding impres- 
sions are fainter and fainter, till 
scarcely a trace is made by the 
same object that once produced so 
powerful an effect. In human prob- 
ability, the hope of salvation be- 
comes less, as men cease to be in- 
terested or alarmed by the truths 
of the gospel. 

Secondly: Not only do the ap- 
pointed means of salvation lose 
their effect, but the heart becomes 
hardened by the misimprovement of 
them. Serious impressions have 
been so often worn away, and the 
convictions of duty so frequently 
resisted, that conscience scarcely 
performs its office. The sinner 
begins to close his ears against the 
truths of the gospel; for he wishes 
to avoid the painful feelings that 
may arise from a true _ know- 
ledge of his condition. By de- 
grees also he deprives himself of 
every means which might tend to 
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arouse him from his desired insep,. 
sibility. He closes his Bible—foy. 
sakes the house of God—passes 
by the bed of sicknes and death— 
looks not into the grave—avoids ey- 
ery thing that would remind him 
of eternity. What hope remains 
of his salvation ? 

A long course of disobedience. 
finally, is followed by judicial blind. 
ness and hardness of heart. There 
are many within the circle of our ac- 
quaintance, who appear to be given 
over to their own chosen way. They 
are neither allured by the “ glad 
tidings” of the gospel, nor alarmed 
by its fearful truths. They stand 
unmoved amid the descending 
° 3 
judgments of heaven. Nothing can 
soften, nothing can alarm them. 
They resemble in character the 
impenitent Israelites, and like them 
may send up, too late, the despair- 
ing cry formercy. ‘They refused 
to hearken, and pulled away the 
shoulder, and stopped their ears 
that they should not hear: yea 
they made their hearts as an ada- 
mant stone, lest they should hear 
the law, and the words which the 
Lord of hosts hath sent in his Spirit 
by the former prophets ; therefore 
came a great wrath from the Lord 
of hosts. ‘l herefore it is come to 
pass that as he cried and_ they 
would not hear ; so they cried and 
1 would not hear, saith the Lord of 
hosts.”” The compassionate Saviou! 
stood and wept over’a city of hope- 
less sinners, saying, ‘+ if thou hadst 
known, even thou in this thy day, 
the things that belong to thy peace; 
but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” Wisdom also, wearied by 
long neglect, has turned her soll 
and plaintive voice of entreaty, into 
the bitterness of reproof ; ** Because 
I have called and ye refused; | 
have stretched out my hand and no 
man regarded ; but ye have set al 
nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof: I also will 
laugh at your calamity : I will mock 
when your fear cometh: when 
vour fear cometh as desolation, ant 
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your destruction cometh asa whirl- 
wind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you; then shall they 
call upon me, but I willnot answer, 
they shall seek me early, but they 
shall not find me: For that they 
hated knowledge, and did not choose 
the fear of the Lord ; they would 
none of my counsel: they despised 
all my reproof. Therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their own 
devices.” 

All these facts considered collect- 
ively—that the means of conversion 
after being repeatedly used, pro- 
duce little, or no effect—that the 
heart becomes insensible to serious 
impressions under the misimprove- 
ment of great light and knowledge 
—that a long series of disregarded 
judgments and mercies are suc- 
ceeded by judicial blindness and 
hardness of heart,—render it suffi- 
ciently evident that those who re- 
main impenitent, after receiving 
such great blessings must be left in 
a hopeless fcondition. For what 
hope remains of the conversion of 
those, who can be neither allured 
nor alarmed by the momentous 
truths of the gospel ? We may speak 
of “ everlasting burnings,”’ but no 
fears are excited ; we may describe 
the blessings of redeeming grace, 
but the angel-voice of mercy no 
longer penetrates the ear; judg- 
ments and mercies may be poured 
down like the showers of heaven, 
but the callous heart remains un- 
moved. Alas for thee, hardened 
sinner! what hope—if the solemn 
appeal can reach thy conscience 
“seared as with a hot iron,”—what 
hope remains of thy salvation ?— 
"he inexplorable riches of grace 
may be magnified in your redemp- 
ton—a sovereign arm may descend 
from heaven to pluck you at the 
“eleventh hour,” like a “ brand from 
the burning ;”” but how small is the 
probability !—How few of your un- 
happy number become subjects of 
the kingdom of grace. So far as 
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the human eyecan discover, an im- 
penetrable gloom rests upon your 
prospects. Few and faint are the 
rays of hope that fall upon the dark 
cloud. Already you seem to be 
numbered with the inhabitants of 
Chorazin and Bethsaida ; it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
at the day of judgment than for you. 

To the young our subject applies 
with peculiar interest. You are 
not yet hardened beyond hope. 
Your ears still listen to the glad ti- 
dings of salvation. Your eves still 
moisten at the relation of a Sa- 
viour’s sufferings for guilty man. 
You have not yet ceased to be 
alarmed by the opening grave, Or 
the signal exhibitions of an over-ru- 
ling Providence. You have not yet 
closed your ears against the voice 
of pious counsel, nor forsaken the 
sanctuary of God. But if you re- 
main impenitent under the great 
variety of blessings with whichgin- 
dulgent heaven has distinguished 
you, if you resist the clear convic- 
tions of duty, and the admonitions 
of conscience, and disregard the 
attractive voice of wisdom, uttering 
her cry in the streets; your hearts 
may become hard like the “ ada- 
mant stone ;” your feet may turn 
aside from the paths of rectitude, 
to the labyrinth of infidelity ; you 
may forsake “the house of God, 
and the gate of heaven ;” your pious 
friends may leave you in the bitter- 
ness of despair ; angels, who have 
long waited to sing a new song at 
the tidings of your repentance, 
may drop the tear of pity from 
heaven, the compassionate Saviour 
looking down from the throne of 
mercy, may say : “ If thou hadst 
known, even thou, in this thy day, 
the things that belong to thy peace ; 
but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.”” Beware then how you re- 
main impenitent under the blessings 
of light and knowledge. If you 
delay the work of repentance till 
a more convenient opportunity, 
your hopes may be lost in the um- 
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timely grave; or if life be spared, 
till your heads are whitened by the 
frost of many years, God may say of 
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you as of Ephraim, “ He is joined 
to his idols, let him alone !” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tuere is a family at Winson 
Green, just in 
B m, which I have occasion- 
ally seen ; and as I consider them, 
in their manners and style of liv- 
ing, a very good specimen of those 
in the middle walks of life, I will 
give you an account of a late visit 
there, and will mingle character 
and description with incident. At 
the close of a fine day, a young 
Bostonian and myself, conducted 
by a son of the family, called at 
their cottage. By cottage, you 
will not understand me to mean a 
one-story, straw-thatched building, 
half hid in woodbine, but a neat 
two story brick mansion, covered 
with slate. We paused a few mo- 
ments, in the front garden, to look at 
its arrangement. | have often had 
occasion to admire the taste, which 
Englishmen of this class exhibit in 
laying out and decorating their gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds. When- 
ever they fix upon a spot, and call it 
‘‘ home,” they collect about it eve- 
ry little comfort and elegance 
that their means will admit. A 
garden seems to be a primary 
object in their rural economy; 
and even when their means are 
scanty, and they are necessarily 
confined to a narrow spot of ground, 
they contrive to throw over that 
spot, a thousand beauties. This 
taste, I conceive, cannot be too 
highly commended. It is not less 
elegant in itself, than it is favoura- 
ble to purity of manners. The 
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same fondness for a garden and 
flowers may be traced in the low- 
est artisans and cottagers; and 
when they are denied the luxury of 
a garden, they will make a garden 
of their houses, and fill every win- 
dow with flowers, and plants. The 
garden which we were now survey- 
ing, was enclosed with a well- 
trimmed hawthorn hedge, and two 
gravelled walks led up each side of 
a Close-shaven, oval grass plat, to 
the front door. Trees of various 
kinds mingled with shrubbery skirt- 
ed the edges, and gave to the cen- 
tre a charming aspect of pensive 
retirement, and rural quietness, 
The lawn, by the use of a cast iron 
roller, and frequent shaving, had 
become extremely smooth, and was 
not only cheering to the eye, from 
its vivid green, but pleasant and 
soft as down to the foot. From the 
front garden we were conducted 
through a gate at one corner of the 
house, into the fruit and flowe: 
garden. ‘his was somewhat [ar- 
ger than the other. Like that, it 
was enclosed with a _ hawthorn 
hedge, which, by constant trimming 
and good management had become 
so closely interwoven and matted 
together, as te form as effectual a 
barrier against the intrusion of cat- 
tle or the prying curiosity of map, 
as a stone or brick wall itself. The 
hedge, under the hand of a skilful 
gardener, can be made to assume 
the most fantastic shapes ‘This 
was so close, that neither the hand 
nor the eye could penetrate it; 
and clothed as it then was, in the 
brightest green, it far surpassed in 
beauty. any fence or railing, an‘ 
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was more in harmony with the scene 
around. As might be expected, 
we found ourselves very pleasantly 
eptertained, in strolling over this 
enclosure. Flowers of al! hues, 
and every fragrance, spread their 
charms before us, and together with 
the fine fruits which abounded in it, 
our senses were variously regaled. 
At the termination of the walks 
was some object to call and divert 
the attention—a summer-house, an 
arbour, or a rustic seat. In the 
centre a sun-dial marked the wane 
of time; and at the foot of the gar- 
den, flowed a small stream, which 
formed several cascades, and finally 
passed off with a rippling sound, 
andwas lost to the eye under an 
arbour. There was here nothing 
extravagant, and nothing more 
than what most of our farmers and 
tradesmen might command, with a 
very little attention and trifling 
cost. The fruit-trees and plants 
would afford them amusement in 
their leisure hours, as well as re 
ward them with their products ; 
and the cultivation of flowers 
would give their daughters a re- 
ined and healthy employment. 
From this little Elysium we 
were called to the tea-table. 
We now first passed compliments 
with Mrs. M ; the mother of 
ihe family, and having found seats, 
ea was brought in. ‘Tea in this 
country is taken sans ceremony, 
ind issoon over. Since we are in 
the house, allow me to say some- 
thing of the interior. This is 
more exclusively the female de- 
partment, andI am happy to re- 
mark, that the same neatness and 
taste which characterized the gar- 
dens and grounds, were seen here. 
Che houses of this class of Englisb- 
men are small, but convenient. 
Chis had four rooms on the lower 
oor, with an entry leading be- 
ween them from the front to the 


‘ear. ‘They are handsomely fitted 


'»; and made to appear well at a 


The looms of 
Kidderminster. 


taal expense. 
\ 
l nchester and 


Jin English Cottage. 


the forges of Sheffield, and the 
founderies of Birmingham, each 
yield their articles to grace an 
English cottage of this stamp. We 
have the same articles with us, but 
they are generally of an inferior 
quality, and seldom arranged with 
so much reference to effect. The 
windows, with the aid of curtains 
and blinds, become the most orna- 
mental part of the house. Though 
they are “few and far between” 
on account of the heavy taxes to 
which they are subject, they ap- 
pear elegant, whether seen from 
within or without. The fire-places 
also, which with us are apt to be 
black and sooty, exhibit here a 
very different aspect. They are 
made of cast iron, with polished 
grates. The fenders, and fire irons 
are usually of polished steel The 
mantel-piece is always stored with 
a choice collection of shells, crys- 
tallizations, spar beautifully model- 
led into urns, vases, and the like. 
Here were shown several elegant 
paper baskets covered with rice, 
which were wrought by the daugh- 
ters. These things, trifling in 
themselves, yet set off a room, and 
speak much in praise of the female 
inmates. 

From the tea-table we were led 
to a summer-house in a corner of 
the garden. While we were here 
enjoying a fine evening, a declining 
sun which added new beauties to 
fields and trees, and a cool breeze 
which was loaded with the fra- 
grance of many flowers, Mr. M— 
and a son-in-law of his, joined us. 
Mr. M— is an extensive button- 
maker. He rides into town every 
morning in his pony-gig, pursues 
his business all day with industry, 
economy, and system ; and at night 
returns to the bosom and enjoyment 
of his family. He has an increasing 
trade to America, and is partial to 
Americans, but amidst his eulegies 
of the daughter, it is easy to discov- 
er that he secretly thinks better of 
the mother. He gave usa hearty 
welcome. Atnine o’clock we were 
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summoned to the supper table. 


Here, the interesting daughters of 


the family who had returned from 
abroad, joined us. The refresh- 
ments were liberal. An English 
supper, you must know, though not 
exactly Roman, is yet rather luxu- 
rious. After the usual accompani- 
ment of music, both vocal and _ in- 
strumental, we took leave of our 
courteous and _ hospitable hosts. 
Such is aspecimen of English taste 
and manners in the middling ranks 
of society. Families of this de- 
scription are noted for neatness, 
hospitality, order, and economy ; 
and when adorned and recommend- 
ed by probity and religion, few 
spots on earth can be compared 
with an English fireside, and house- 
hold circle. 


In the course of my jour 
neyings, I have observed that the 
English ladies are much in the hab- 
it of riding on horseback. The 
usual dress is a blue cloth great 
coat, fitting close about the neck, 
and falling nearly to the ground. 
On the head they wear a man’s 
black beaver, and a black vail. 
Around the neck, they have a plain 
starched collar that comes up to the 
ears, and nearly meets at the chin, 
and over this a fancy cravat witha 
stiffer, tied in true dandy style. 
‘Thus equipped,they mount a horse, 
take the reins in one hand, and a 
whip in the other, and entirely un- 
daunted, prance off with much 
grace. ‘This exercise contributes 
greatly to their health, nor is it 
unfavourable to their beauty. A 
ride of a few miles tinges their full 
round cheeks with a fine colour, 
and their locks, which at starting 
are partially obscured, become 
loosened by the motion of the horse, 
and fall in graceful ringlets that 
wave as they bound through the air. 


The summers here are unques- 
tionably more congenial to the gen- 
eral health of man than our own. 
They are also more pleasant ; but 


Ladies on horseback.—Seasons.— Tenants. 


(May. 


the autumn and winter, if I may 
judge from the specimen we haye 
already had, cannot be compared 
with ours, at least in pleasantness, 
The dull weather which now pre- 
vails, (Nov. 2d,) I am told, contin. 
ues nearly the same through the 
winter—either dripping rain, or a 
heavy, damp, disagreeable atmos. 
phere, withnot much frest, snow, 
or ice. ‘The softness of an Ameri. 
can autumn is unknown here ; and 
though the English winter is less: 
cold than our own, I would not for 
this, exchange our clear atmos- 
phere, unclouded sky and sharp 
frosty mornings. I know not that 
the weather of this season here is 
particularly prejudicial to health. 
In general, Englishmen look more 
healthy and robust than Americans. 
They are often corpulent even to 
deformity—have broad shoulders, 
large features, full cheeks, and if] 
may here anticipate an item in 
their character, bear marks of high 
living, and excess in wine. 


It would scarcely fail of being ser- 
viceable to some of our American 
farmers to visit this country, as well 
with a view to take lessons in agri- 
culture, as to learn the important 


virtue of contentment. Living in 
a perfectly free country, almost 
exempted from taxes, in which ev- 
ery thing is cheap, and being lord: 
of the soil that they cultivate, they 
are too insensible of their enviable 
condition. Here, you know, the 
land is owned principally by the 
nobility, who let it out in small lots 
to the farmers, at enormous rents 
What these pay annually would en- 
title them to the fee simple with 
us. After discharging their heav) 
rents and king’s taxes, and living 
poorly, they have nothing leit 
Tea, sugar, coffee, spirits, &c. al 
luxuries beyond their reach. Their 
children, in too many instances, 
grow up without a competent ect 
cation, and destitute of the mean 
with which to commence Ilil¢ 
Thus the cultivators of the 
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drag on year after year, till old 
age overtakes them, and puts a stop 
to their labours, and at the same 
time increases their wants. ‘They 
must then depend upon their chil- 
dren for support, or become pau- 
pers. Good farmers they become 
from necessity. Unless they make 
the most from their land, it will 
not yield enough to pay the rents. 
As, however, they are liable at any 
moment to be dismissed from the 
soil, they have not the same mo- 
tives with our farmers to attempt 
extensive and permanent improve- 
ments. Their necessities create a 
peculiar personal diligence and 
skill, and they are, on the whole, a 
people remarkably well fitted for 
the condition in which they are 
placed. Notwithstanding the pre- 
carious tenure with which they 
hold their lands, if they are punc- 
tual in paying their rents, or have 
kind landlords, it is not uncommon 
for father and son to fill the same 
place successively. 


The English are barbarous in 
iheir amusements; at least this 
is the fact with certain descrip- 
tions of that people. Yesterday a 
hoxing match took place eighteen 
or twenty miles from this town. 
(Birmingham.) As I did not go, 
and probably shall never see any 
thing of the kind, I have received 
the following account from an ac- 
quaintance who was present. 


Though you are not unapprised of 


this disgraceful practice, | may be 
able to state several particulars 
that may give you a more impres- 
sive idea of it, than perhaps you 
have yet had. The day was cold, 
rainy and blustering ; but notwith- 
standing this circumstance, about 
*0,000 persons were present to 
Witness the wicked sport. A stage 
about twenty-four feet square, six 
leet high, and surrounded with a 
railing, was erected on the race 
sround for the convenience of the 
combatants ; near this was a lower 
stage on which sat the umpires. 
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About one o’clock the prize fight- 
ers made their appearance on the 
stage, and were hailed with loud 
cheers by the assembled crowd. 
They stripped to the naked skin, 
with the exception of drawers, 
shook hands in token of friendship, 
and then fell to beating each other 
with all their might. The excite- 
ment of the refined spectators was 
extremely great, and bets ran high. 
When either combatant gained the 
advantage of the other, by a dex- 
terous movement or knock-down 
blow, he was cheered by his friends, 
and the other was encouraged by 
the oppesite party to fight on. 
Their well aimed blows were not 
without effect. Ina few minutes 
the left eye of one was closed, and 
the blood, or claret as they term it, 
flowed from the faces of both. 


The stake in contest was 1,000 
guineas ; both were strong, athlet- 
ic men, and had been training for 
the occasion for many months; 
their hunour too was committed, 
and neither felt disposed to yield 


to the other. Ina shorttime, their 
faces were beat out of human shape, 
and blood poured profusely from 
their mouths and nostrils. A tre- 
mendous blow from one or the oth- 
er would now and then stretch his 
opponent at full length on the 
stage. The rules of the game are 
such that when one is down, the 
other is not allowed to strike him, 
but must give him time to recover 
his feet. ‘They had fought nine- 
teen minutes and were both nearly 
exhausted, and began to reel about 
the stage, when a lucky blow (so 
called) decided the battle. Both 
fell;—one was able to rise and 
claim the victory—the other lay 
senseless at his feet, and was final- 
ly carried off by his friends. The 
news of the victory was carried to 
Windsor, 86 miles, in five hours 
and five minutes! Horse-racing, 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing, are amusements of 
which the English are very fond, 
and to indulge in them, they spare 
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neither time nor money. In some 
instances, sports which New Eng- 
landers call vulgar and immoral, 
are here made a science, and studi- 
ed by those who would be thought 
both moral and refined. 


December 11th. At 4 o’clock 
Mr. S. and myself mounted a coach, 
and rode to York, about 27 miles 
from Leeds. After breakfast we 
sallied out to see the 
the town. Our first movement was 
to York Castle, where we spent an 
hour in running over the ruins. 
Our principal object in visiting 
York was to see the far famed ca- 
thedra]. After groping our way 
through a dark narrow street, the 
mighty pile, as it by magic, ap- 
peared at once in all its grandeur. 
‘The suddenness of the view, and 
its imposing magnificence produced 
an exclamation from me of the 
most unaffected surprise and awe. 
We walked busily around the build- 
ing, feasting our eyes on this scene 
of splendour and beauty. Our 
next wish was to see the interior. 
I walked up the stone steps, pushed 
open the massy oak door and enter- 
ed. It was the hour of prayers. 
The deep tones of the organ sound- 
ed through the extended aisles 
and lofty arches. ‘The wardens 
were pacing the floor with slow and 
measored step. I felt unusually 
solemn, and in my own estimation 
was no bigger than a grasshopper. 
Adequately to describe this build- 
ing is totally out of my power, or 
the power of any one. ‘To say 
that it is five hundred and twenty- 
four feet long from east to west, 
and two hundred twenty-two feet 
from north to south, and that the 
lantern tower is two hundred and 
thirty-five feet high, and support- 
ed by four columns, measuring 
thirty paces in circumference, 


hardly gives you a conception af 


the structures It must be seen be- 
fore you can form a proper estimate 
A it. I will break in upon my 
narrative for the sake of the fel- 


Cathedral ai York. 


wonders of 


(M Ai; 


lowing description of a few parij- 
culars, from an authentic English 
account. After mentioning tha 
there were several structures j, 
succession built on the spot where 
the minster (so called at York) now 
stands, from 627, in the reign of 
Edwin the Great, king of North. 
umberland, to the year 1227, and 
specifying the periods in which 
the several parts of the presen; 
building were constructed during a 
space of nearly 200 years, the 
writer observes : 

‘This minster which was thus 
gradually erected, isa most super) 
building, being highly enriched 
both within and without. On view- 
ing the west front, the immensity 
of the pile is what first strikes the 
imagination; and when the eye 
has leisure to settle on the orna- 
mental parts, the mind becomes 
equally surprised at their profi- 
sion. ‘This front is composed o: 
two uniform towers, diminishing 
regularly upwards by ten several 
contractions and being crowned 
with pinnacles: the buttresses at 
the angles are highly decorated ; 
and insome of the ornam ental nich- 
es still remain statues. These 
towers flank and support the centre 
part of the building, in which is« 
highly enriched door-way, aa 
above it a magnificent window full 
of tracery-work ; the whole front 
presents an image of grandeur bigh.- 
ly interesting..... . The south 
entrance presents an equally noble 
display of architectural beauty, i! 
being highly enriched with nitch- 
es and figures. The north and 
South sides of the nave are each 
divided into eight equal parts, each 
part containing a window betweet 
two buttresses, which support the 
lateral aisles. From these agaill 
spring flying buttresses, sustaining 
the more elevated walls, or cler'* 
tory of the nave; and betweeney- 
ery two is a window, correspoié 
ing with the one below. The ea* 
end is a fine piece of unilorm 
workmanship, highly character! 
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fic of the good taste of the build- 
er, and presenting among other 
excellencies, one of the most no- 
ble windows in the world.” 

To proceed with my narrative— 
| walked on till I arrived under the 
lantern tower. Here I had an op- 
portunity to observe the form of 
the building, which you know, re- 
sembles a cross. The east part is 
appropriated as the chapel, and re- 
pository for monuments. In this 
end is the magnificent window 
above mentioned. It isseventy-five 
feet high and thirty-twe feet wide, 
set with elegantly stained glass, the 
pictures of which illustrate the 
chronology of the Bible. Im- 
mense as the labour must have been, 
this window was completed by one 
man, in the short space of three 
years. The other parts of the 
building are not occupied, and 
have no obstructions except the 
pillars that support the roof ‘The 
windows are all set with stained 
glass representing scripture histo- 
ry.* ...... Two Roman stone 


cofins, and many other curiosities 


were shown me......». It is 
now nearly 600 years since the 
building was commenced, and 400 
since it was completed. ‘To cal- 
culate the cost of such a structure 
would be impossible. One hun- 
dred of the most expensive Amer- 
ican churches put into one, would 
not make another such pile. In- 
deed I question whether there are 
any architects at the present day 
who could design and carry into 
execution such a work. ‘Time 
will sooner or later make this a 
mighty ruin. It has already ef- 
tected considerable ravages. ‘The 
grotesque figures projecting from 
the corners and edges of the roofs 
are much defaced, and many of the 
uiches are emptied of the figures 
that once filled them. ‘The cathe- 


” “Many ignorantly suppose that the art 
% painting on glass is lost; but the fine 
Window of New College Chapel at Oxford, 
'sin itself sufficient to convince the world 


thas 5 a‘ . . 3 
Nat it was never found till] now. 


Wissenters in England. 


dral is surrounded by buildings ap- 
pertaining to it, which in any other 
situation would be objects of curi- 
osity, but here they must pass un- 
heeded. 

York is famous in history for be- 
ing the residence of the Roman 
emperors. Here Constantine the 
Great was born, and here his brow 
was encircled with the Roman tia- 
ra. ‘The old Roman walls that en- 
closed the city, still partially re- 
main, though much defaced by the 
hand of time. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


l nave lately seen it stated, in 
some publication, that the Dissent- 
ers in England are one-fifth of the 
whole population.t This estimate 
is supposed to be much toolow. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance who 
has lately spent some time in that 
country, informs, that he made re- 
peated inquiries on that subject, in 
England, and uniformly received 
for answer that the Dissenters of all 
denominations constitute one-half of 
the population. They are oppress- 
ed with tithes, taxes, and contribu- 
tions to suppert the clergy of the es- 
tablishment, and with the most un- 
reasonable disabilities. No Dissent- 
er can receive a degree at either 
university, without making and 
subscribing declarations which his 
conscience forbids ; of course, gen- 
tlemen send their sons to Scotland 
for education, or what is more 
common, to the seminaries which 
Dissenters have established in all 
parts of the kingdom; in some at 


+ The statement of which our very re- 
spectable correspondent speaks, he may have 
met with in our late notice of Bishop Ho- 
bart’s sermon on the United States and 
England. We adopted the estimate of the 
only English writer we had at hand, doubt- 
ing, at the same time, its correctness. Bene- 
dict, in his History of all Religions, states 
the Dissenting population of England at one- 
Sifth or more: one-fralf'is without doubt near: 
er the truth. 
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which the course of instruction is 
nearly the same as in our colleges. 
One great cause of the multiplica- 
tion of Dissenters, is the profligacy 
of many of the Episcopal clergy. 
But the vast wealth of the church 
creates an extent of paironage, 
which it is not easy to limit or de- 
stroy. 

It is a fact generally agreed in 
England that there is an increase 
of the numbers of Roman Catholics 
in that country ; particularly in the 
western or manufacturing counties ; 
the Irish migrating to those coun- 
ties for employment. Indeed, the 
efforts of the Roman See to extend 
its power, and its principles, have 
never been greater than at this 
time. and it is generally believed 
that the Holy Alliance have fa- 
voured this extension, as they have 
considered the popish religion as 
best suited to prevent any renova- 
tion of government, that might 
endanger their power. 


‘To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


IMPROPER USE OF THE WORD ‘ VERSE,’ 


{ wave observed, for many years 
past, that our clergy, in directing 
the psalms to be sung in our 
churches, have entirely laid aside 
the use of stanza, which they call 
a verse. Surely the gentlemen all 
know that a verse in poetry is a 
single line, and that a number of 
lines in connexion constitutes a 
stanza or set. I see no use, but 
some impropriety, in this innova- 
tion. It seems to be far better to 
let different things have different 
names. A. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM A FAMILY ALBUM. 
To read without reflection is to 
read without profit. An intelli- 
gent and well-disciplined mind is 
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formed by much thinking, rathey 
than by much reading. And it js 
because some people read eyery 
thing and digest nothing, that their 
reading often makes them ridicu- 
lous. Their heads are full of eru- 
dition, but they are likewise full of 
disorder. I have known a learned 
doctor compound his discourses oj 
such miscellaneous assemblages oj 
things, and with such ludicrous ef- 
fect, as to hold his wondering hear- 
ers in suspense whether he were a 
wise man or a fool. Nay, I hay: 
known a congress-man, and that 
lately, starting a thousand topics. 
and discussing none, quoting in a 
single speech all the authors he had 
ever seen, sacred or profane, till he 
raised a question whether he wer 
in his wits, or out. 

With a view to prevent this ha- 
bit of merely passive reading, in 
my own family, I have lately adopt- 
ed the following plan. We havea 
large blank book, in a convenient 
place for writing, which we call 
the Family Repertory. Each men- 


ber, whenever he meets with an) 
thing, in his reading, which strikes 
him as interesting or important, is 
expected to write down the pas- 
sage in this book, with his retlec- 
tions upon it; or, if he please, his 


reflections without the passage. 
Our friends who visit us are usual- 
ly desired to do the same. The 
two youngest of the family (whose 
ages are nine and eleven) are al- 
lowed to transcribe, without con- 
ment, such passages, in prose and 
poetry, as strike their fancy, pro- 
vided they be not too long, and £0 
do not take too much time,—)) 
which means their judgment is ex- 
ercised, and an opportunity is giv- 
en me to correct and improve 
their taste. As to method, we be- 
gin on the first leaf, and each one, 
leaving a suitable blank, writes 
where the last left off, putting the 
number and subject of what he 
writes in an irregular index at the 
end. 

Besides the advantage alread! 
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mentioned,—that this plan pro- 
motes thinking, it may be added 
that thinking promotes conversa- 
tion, and conversation makes each 
one’s knowledge common proper- 
ty. We elicit, too, some of the 
best thoughts of our friends,—who 
thus leave behind them something 
to remind us of their visit, and re- 
new the pleasure which we derived 
from their society. 

In the famous Club which Frank- 
lin formed at Philadelphia, in 1727, 
the first of a long string of ques- 
tions which were put to each mem- 
ber at each meeting, was, ** Whe- 
ther he had met with any thing in 
he author he last read remarkable, 
or suituble to be communicated to the 
junto ?”? Why may not the mem- 
bers of a family be as useful to 
each other in this way, as the 
members of a junto ? 

Having said thus much about my 
plan—which is more than I intend- 
ed—I shall add an extract or two 
which are taken at random from 
ur repertory. PaRENs. 


POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE. 

It is an affecting consideration 
ihat our follies speak when we are 
dead, no less than our virtues. We 
lie, but our example lives. It 
continues to exert its influence, 
while we have no longer power to 
undo the evil we have done, or 
i any measure to cancel or re- 
al the mischiefs we have be- 
jueathed to our survivors. ‘ Be- 
ing dead, he yet speaketh.’ These 
words struck me with melancholy 
lorce, when, a few days since, as I 
Was sitting in a reading-room, the 
silence of the place was broken by 
the sudden laughter of one reading 
4 witty but profane author. Being 
dead, he yet speaketh—he still ut- 
‘ers his sarcasms, and the immoral 
‘till answer with mirth. But how 
‘ad, 1 could not help reflecting— 
how sad to one in eternity must be 
the consideration that he is still a 
luirth-maker for the unthinking 
‘ving. How mournfully, if they 
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might reach him there, must these 
sounds of laughter—excited by his 
own ungodly wit—strike him, amidst 
the unutterable things of eternity. 
Love of literary fame is the 
strong passion of the age. The 
world is full of writers, too many 
of whom are less anxious for the 
moral tendency of their produc- 
tions than for their reception with 
the ravenous public. But let such 
writers pause. Byron wrote for 
fame. ‘Verily, he had his re- 
ward.’ But who would dare to be 
the inheritor of Byron’s fame, if 
along with it he must take upon 
him Byron’s responsibilities. 
Cowper had an almost painful 
sense of his accountability for eve- 
ry word he wrote. ‘ An author,” 
he remarked to his friend, * had 
need narrowly to watch his pen, 
lest a line should escape it which 
by possibility may do mischief, 
when he has long been dead and 
buried. What we have done when 
we have written a book, will never 
be known till the day of judgment: 
then the account will be liquidated, 
and all the good that it has occa- 
sioned, and all the evil, will wit 
ness either for or against us.” H. 


RURAL TASTR. 

In reading the books of our trav- 
ellers in England, nothing delights 
me more than their descriptions of 
an English cottage. Similar speci- 
mens, it is true, are to be met with 
in ourown country : they are ma- 
ny, and multiplying, it is hoped, yet 
there is much reason to regret that 
they bear so small a proportion to 
the habitations ofa different aspect. 
An American farmer is generally 
more intent on acquiring land, than 
desirous of cultivating what he al- 
ready possesses. Let him be add- 
ing field to field and he is satisfied ; 
give him the privilege of calling 
them his own, and he is content to 
pay taxes on some hundreds of lean 
acres, which yield him no profit. 

I regard the man who surrounds 
his dwelling with objects of rural 
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taste, or who even plants a single 
shade-tree by the road-side, as a 
public benefactor ; not merely be- 
cause he adds something to the 
general beauty of the country, and 
to the pleasure of those who travel 
through it, but because, also, he 
contributes something to the refine- 
ment of the general mind ;—he im- 
proves the taste, especially of his 
own family and neighbourhood. 
There is a power in scenes of rural 
beauty, to affect our social and mo- 
ral feelings. A fondness for these 
scenes jis seldom found with coarse- 


ness of sentiment and rudeness of 


manners. One may judge, with 
confidence, of the taste and intelli- 
gence of a family by the external 
air of their dwelling. In my excur- 
sions in the country, if I pass a hab- 
itation, however spacious, standing 
naked to the sun, with nothing or- 
namental, nothing inviting, around 
it, I cannot help saying to myself, 
however abundant may be the slov- 
enly possessions of its owner, there 
fs no refinement in that house ; 
there is no delicate and kindly in- 
terchange of sentiment among its in- 
mates, and if ever they are sociable, 
their sociableness consists in rude 
and fitful loquacity. ‘heir books 
are few, and those ill-chosen and 
unread. But if I notice a dwelling, 
however humble, which is appar- 
ently as snug as its owner has means 
to make it, displaying neatness and 
taste in its fences, and shades, and 
shrubbery, with perhaps a tasteful 
summer-house in a luxuriant gar- 
den, and flower-pots at the win- 
dows,—I feel assured that this is 
the abode of refinement; this is 
the home of quiet and rational 
enjoyment, of intelligent and kind- 
ly intercourse ;— the wayfaring 
man as he passes by, at the close 
of the day, weary with his jour- 
ney, might cast his eye wistfully 
towards it, and fain make it his 
lodging-place for the night. 

Let the sons and daughters of a 
family join their hands thus to adorn 
their paternal dwelling, and they 
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shall find themselves not less agree. 
ably than usefully employed. A 
blooming Eden shall rise up around 
them and repay their toil with its 
fragrance and its beauty. And | 
cannot help remarking, if all ow 
young people would spend a portion 
of their leisure hours in these eyp- 
ployments, how soon and how easily 
would a charm be spread over our 
whole country, the charm of groves 
and waters, of green foliage and 
greener herbage, filling the mind 
of the beholder with sensations. 
how different from the effect oi 
that barren aspect which now too 


often meets the eye. Mania. 
[By a guest 


LUTHER’S CELL. 

The people of Glasgow have 
built a tall monument in honour ot 
John Knox. More impressive to 
my mind is the manner in which 
the memory of Luther is preserved 
at Erfurth. In Russel’s tour in Ger- 
many, I find the following notice o! 
his cell. 

“The Augustine monastery, in 
which the young Luther first pu! 
on the cowl of the hierarchy which 
he was to shake to its foundations, 
and strove to lull with his flute the 
impatient longings of a spirit thal 
was to set Europe in flames, has 
been converted to the purposes o! 
an orphan asylum ; but the cell oi 
the Reformer has been religiousl; 
preserved, as the earliest memoria! 
of the greatest man of modern times 
The gallery on which it opens, i 
adorned with a Dance of Death,’ 


* ** The reader probably knows, that sac! 
a Dance of Death is a series of paintings, rep- 
resenting Death leading offto the other worl 
all ranks of men, from the monarch to the 
beggar and ofall professions, and characters, 
priests and coquettes, soldiers and philoso 
phers, musicians and doctors, &c. &c. They 
were generally painted, either in charch- 
yards, as in the cemetery of Newstadt, 11 
Dresden, to teach the general doctrine of hu- 
man mortality, or in churches and convents, 
to commemorate the ravages of a pestilence 
Of the latter kind was the celebrated Dance 
of Death at Basle, painted on the occasion ° 
the plague which raged while the council 
was sitting.” 
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and over the door is the inscrip- 

tion, 

Cellula, divino magnoque habitata Luthero, 
Salve, vix tanto cellula digna viro ! 


Dignus erat qui regum splendida tecta subiret, 
Te dedignatus non tamen ile fuit. 


The cell is small and simple, and 
must have been a freezing study. 
Beside his portrait is hung a Ger- 
man exposition of the text, “*‘ Death 
js swallowed up in victory,” in his 
own handwriting, and written in 
the form in which old books often 
terminate, an inverted pyramid. 
There is a copy of his Bible so full 
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of very good illuminations, that it 
might be called a Bible with plates. 
The wooden boards are covered 
with ingenious carving and gilding, 
and studded with pieces of coloured 
glass to imitate the precious stones 
which so frequently adorn the man- 
uscripts of the church. It is said to 
have been the work of a hermit of 
the sixteenth century, who thus 
employed his leisure hours to do 
honour to Luther ; yet Protestant 
hermits are seldom to be met with.”’ 
G. 
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ue literature of every people is 
national and local. The mind of 
a writer is moulded and fashioned 
by the circumstances in which he 
is placed, and his genius necessarily 
receives the impress of all those 
leatures of society and manners, and 
of physical nature, by which he is 
surrounded, and with which his ear- 
liest and fondest recollections are in- 
timately associated. Hence, when 
he embodies his warm emotions or 
vivid conceptions in language, and 
sends them forth to enlighten or to 
move his fellow-men, who are 
placed in similar circumstances, and 
surrounded by the same external 
objects, his works will  ex- 
hibit the same characteristics as 
those with which his own genius is 
“istamped, and will spontaneeusly 


present frequent allusions to those 
peculiar traits of national character 
and feeling, and to those distinct 
and permanent outlines of natural 
scenery, to which his heart and eyes 
have ever been accustomed. To 
his countrymen, whose eyes look 
abroad upon the same scenes, and 
whose hearts are attuned to the 
same social sympathies and habits, 
such allusions serve to heighten the 
charm which his works exert over 
them, by awakening in their minds 
the same bland associations which 
dwelt in his own bosom. Or if his 
work be simply historical narration, 
still the actors are men of their 
own country, and traverse the 
scenes, and are conversant with all 
the circumstances, with which they 
are habitually familiar. 

But to the men of a different age 
and country, who have been trained 
in the midst of society of a different 
character, and among scenery of 
another description, works of this 
national cast must be deprived of 
that peculiar charm which gives 
them such hold on the affections of 
those to whom they were originally 
addressed. There is at first no 
kindred sympathy or fond associa- 
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taste, or who even plants a single 
shade-tree by the road-side, as a 
public benefactor ; not merely be- 
cause he adds something to the 
general beauty of the country, and 
tothe pleasure of those who travel 
through it, but because, also, he 
contributes something to the refine- 
ment of the general mind ;—he im- 
proves the taste, especially of his 
own family and neighbourhood. 
There is a power in scenes of rural 
beauty, to affect our social and mo- 
ral feelings. A fondness for these 
scenes is seldom found with coarse- 
ness of sentiment and rudeness of 
manners. One may judge, with 
confidence, of the taste and intelli- 
gence of a family by the external 
air of theirdwelling. In my excur- 
sions in the country, if I pass a hab- 
itation, however spacious, standing 
naked to the sun, with nothing or- 
namental, nothing inviting, around 
it, I cannot help saying to myself, 
however abundant may be the slov- 
enly possessions of its owner, there 
fs no refinement in that house ; 
there is no delicate and kindly in- 
terchange of sentiment among its in- 
mates, and if ever they are sociable, 
their sociableness consists in rude 
and fitful loquacity. Their books 
are few, and those ill-chosen and 
unread. But if I notice a dwelling, 
however humble, which is appar- 
ently as snug as its owner has means 
to make it, displaying neatness and 
taste in its fences, and shades, and 
shrubbery, with perhaps a tasteful 
summer-house in a luxuriant gar- 
den, and flower-pots at the win- 
dows,—I feel assured that this is 
the abode of refinement; this is 
the home of quiet and rational 
enjoyment, of intelligent and kind- 
ly intercourse ;— the wayfaring 
man as he passes by, at the close 
of the day, weary with his jour- 
ney, might cast his eye wistfully 
towards it, and fain make it his 
lodging-place for the night. 

Let the sons and daughters of a 
family join their hands thus to adorn 
their paternal dwelling, and they 
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shall find themselves not less agree. 
ably than usefully employed. A 
blooming Eden shall rise up around 
them and repay their toil with its 
fragrance and its beauty. And | 
cannot help remarking, if all our 
young people would spend a portion 
of their leisure hours in these em- 
ployments, how soon and how easily 
would a charm be spread over our 
whole country, the charm of groves 
and waters, of green foliage and 
greener herbage, filling the mind 
of the beholder with sensations. 
how different from the effect of 
that barren aspect which now too 


often meets the eye. Mania. 
[By a guest 


LUTHER’S CELL. 

The people of Glasgow have 
built a tall monument in honour ot 
John Knox. More impressive to 
my mind is the manner in which 
the memory of Luther is preserved 
at Erfurth. In Russel’s tour in Ger- 
many, I find the following notice o! 
his cell. 

‘The Augustine monastery, in 
which the young Luther first pu‘ 
on the cowl of the hierarchy which 
he was to shake to its foundations, 
and strove to lull with his flute the 
impatient longings of a spirit that 
was to set Europe in flames, has 
been converted to the purposes of 
an orphan asylum ; but the cell oi 
the Reformer has been religious!) 
preserved, as the earliest memoria! 
of the greatest man of modern times 
The gallery on which it opens, i: 
adorned with a Dance of Death. 


* * The reader probably knows, that sae! 
a Dance of Death is a series of paintings, rep- 
resenting Death leading off to the other world 
all ranks of men, from the monarch to the 
beggar and ofall professions, and characters, 
priests and coquettes, soldiers and philoso: 
phers, musicians and doctors, &c. &c. They 
were generally painted, either in charch- 
yards, as in the cemetery of Newstadt, 1" 
Dresden, to teach the general doctrine of hu- 
man mortality, or in churches and convents, 
to commemorate the ravages of a pestilence 
Of the latter kind was the celebrated Dance 
of Death at Basle, painted on the occasion ©! 
the plague which raged while the counc!! 
was sitting.” 
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and over the door is the inscrip- 

tion, 

Cellula, divino magnoque habitata Lutherv, 
Salve, vix tanto cellula digna viro ! 

Dignus erat qui regum splendida tecta subiret, 
Te dedignatus non tamen ile fuit. 


The cell is small and simple, and 
must have been a freezing study. 
Beside his portrait is hung a Ger- 
man exposition of the text, “* Death 
is swallowed up in victory,” in his 
own handwriting, and written in 
the form in which old books often 
terminate, an inverted pyramid. 
There is a copy of his Bible so full 
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of very good illuminations, that jt 
might be called a Bible with plates. 
The wooden boards are covered 
with ingenious carving and gilding, 
and studded with pieces of coloured 
glass to imitate the precious stones 
which so frequently adorn the man- 
uscripts of the church. It is said to 
have been the work of a hermit of 
the sixteenth century, who thus 
employed his leisure hours to do 
honour to Luther ; yet Protestant 


hermits are seldom to be met with.’ 
G. 
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ue literature of every people is 
national and lecal. The mind of 
a writer is moulded and fashioned 
by the circumstances in which he 
is placed, and his genius necessarily 
receives the impress of all those 
leatures of society and manners, and 
of physical nature, by which he is 
surrounded, and with which his ear- 
liest and fondest recollections are in- 
timately associated. Hence, when 
he embodies his warm emotions or 
vivid conceptions in language, and 
sends them forth to enlighten or to 
move his fellow-men, who are 
placed in similar circumstances, and 
surrounded by the same external 
objects, his works will ex- 
hibit the same characteristics as 
those with which his own genius is 
“nstamped, and will spontsneeusly 


present frequent allusions to those 
peculiar traits of national character 
and feeling, and to those distinct 


and permanent outlines of natural 
scenery, to which his heart and eyes 


have ever been accustomed. To 
his countrymen, whose eyes look 
abroad upon the same scenes, and 
whose hearts are attuned to the 
same social sympathies and habits, 
such allusions serve to heighten the 
charm which his works exert over 
them, by awakening in their minds 
the same bland associations which 
dwelt in his own bosom. Or if his 
work be simply historical narration, 


still the actors are men of their 
own country, 
scenes, and are conversant with all 


and traverse the 
the circumstances, with which they 
are habitually familiar. 

But to the men of a different age 
and country, who have been trained 
in the midst of society of a different 


character, and among scenery of 


another description, works of this 
national cast must be deprived of 
that peculiar charm which gives 
them such hold on the affections of 
those to whom they were originally 
addressed. There is at first no 
kindred sympathy or fond associa- 
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tion to be awakened in their bo- 
soms ; and the only way in which 
such feelings may be implanted 
there, ready to respond to the 
touch of genius from a foreign land, 
is to transport one’s self as far as 
possible into the situation and feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of that land, 
to read as they read ; to see as they 
see; to feel as they feel; and to 
surround one’s self in vivid imagin- 
ation by all those scenes in the midst 
of which they dwell. 

To do this fully in respect to the 
literature of ancient nations is now 
impossible. Wemay rove among 
the scenes of their departed great- 
ness, and behold with admiration 
the monuments which they left be- 
hind; we may gaze with rapture 
on the same beautiful or sublime 
features of nature on which they 
were wont to look; but the spirit 
of life and manners which once 
dwelt there can never be recalled. 
Yet even this is much. Who does 
not feel with a keener relish the 
power of the Greek and Roman 
writers, after having gazed on the 
fading glories of the Parthenon, or 
wandered among the desolations of 
the eternal city ? 

But there is a land, whose litera- 
ture and whose scenery awaken in 
the heart of the Christian, a still 
deeper sympathy. We refer to 
Palestine, the land of patriarchs and 
prophets, of heroic warriors and 
patriotic statesman ; a land favour- 
ed of Jehovah, and among whose 
scenes God himself was manifest in 
the flesh. There is the spot which 
bore the impress of a Saviour’s foot- 
steps. ‘There the city still remains 
where he was cradled in a manger, 
and where on the adjacent plains a 
heavenly host proclaimed, *“* Peace 
and good will to men.” There is 
yet the humble village and the vale 
of Nazareth where he spent his 
youth; and there the holy city, 
‘beautiful for situation,’ where at 
last he gave his life * to take away 
the sin of the world!’ This is the 
region, to which above all others. 
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the eyes of the church univers,) 
are directed; here the warm affer. 
tions of all hearts centre, which 
have known the love of Christ. 
and for this country in its presen; 
degraded, polluted, and most unhap- 
py state, we doubt not the keenes; 
sympathies both of Christians oy 
earth, and saints and angels in hea. 
ven, are strongly enlisted. 
Whatever tends to render ys 
more intimately acquainted with 
the geography of Palestine, wheth- 
er civil or physical, goes directly to 
increase our power of comprehend- 
ing the bible, and of entering more 
fully into the spirit and force of all 
its beautiful allusions and descrip. 
tions. It tends, of course, to place 
us more completely in the situation 
of the Jews, to whom the scriptures 
were first addressed. It enables 
us, in a measure to gaze with them 
on the “ glory of Lebanon” and on 
the “‘excellency of Carmel ;” to 
delight in the rich vales and fertile 
pastures of Sharon, and in the lake 
and the valleys of Galilee ; to roam 
among the mountains and romanti 
dells in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
the queen of nations, the joy ot the 
whole earth. But the thousands 
and ten thousands who once cam 
up from all the land to worship in 
her courts, those courts themselves, 
where the glory of the Lord was 
wont to be manifested, and where 
the Saviour of men dispensed light 
and life and salvation to a lost world 
—ali have crumbled into dust! the 
towers of Zion, so beautiful on the 
sides of the north, are gone ; and 
the haughty and ferocious Turk 
now lords it over the heritage 0! 
God, and offers his unhallowed wo!- 
ship on the very spot where of old 
Jehovah dwelt between the chert: 
bim! Hence, also, whatever gives 
us information on the present stale 
of the unhappy people of that land, 
enables us to form a juster estimate 
of the obligations we are under (0 
strive to rouse them from the slum 
ber of ages, and to restore the ligh' 
of divine truth to that horizo?: 
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whence first it broke upon the 
world. 

{tis under the influence of such 
impressions, that we welcome the 
appearance of the work, the title of 
which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. The author is well known 
as the able and intelligent repre- 
sentative of the Church Missionary 
Society of England ; and is station- 
ed at Malta as a central point, from 
which he may prosecute his re- 
searches into the moral and reli- 
cious state of the countries adja- 
cent to the Mediterranean, prepa- 
ratory to direct missionary efforts. 
Ina preceding volume he has given 
tothe world a digested statement 
of the results of his inquiries from 
1815 to 1820, which presents a gen- 
eral view of the situation of those 
countries. The present work is 
intended to afford more particular 
information respecting Palestine, 
and thus fill up, in respect to that 
country, the outline sketched in the 
former volume. Exclusive of the 


appendix, it consists of four parts, 


viz. asketch of the various religious 
denominations in Syria and the Holy 
Land ; a journal of the author’s tour 
in Palestine, to which are appended 
notes containing among other 
things several fine illustrations of 
passages of scripture; a view of 
the natural, civil, and _ religious 
state of the country ; and finally, no- 
tices, remarks, and suggestions, con- 
nected with the general subject of 
missionary enterprises in that re- 
gion. 

The sketch of religious denomi- 
nations presents a mass of informa- 
‘ion, drawn from various sources, 
and exhibited in a more condensed 
and luminous form than is\ proba- 
bly elsewhere to be found. To 
the missionary who is preparing for 
that field, or to the general reader 
who wishes to know the state of 
religious feeling there, it is inval- 
uable ; because many of the works 
irom which the author quotes, are 
not accessible in this country. We 


Cannot here enter into the melan- 
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choly detail. Suffice it to say that 
the Mohammedans are masters ; 
while the great body of the peo- 
ple are nominally Christians. 
There are few Protestants, and 
these are mostly sojourners, either 
consuls or merchants. But of oth- 
er Christians, there is hardly a 
name under heaven, which has not 
its representatives in this devoted 
land. They have, alas! a name to 
live, but they themselves are dead. 
So far as we can judge from the 
accounts of Dr. Jowett, and of our 
own faithful missionaries, not one 
breath of spiritual life is felt 
throughout all that great multitude. 
Separated into numerous sects and 
communities which are at constant 
and open variance; zealous for 
rites and forms of worship which 
differ only in name from those of 
pagan nations; they exhibit no 
trace of the power of religion on 
the soul, nor of its all-pervading in- 
fluence upon the duties and the 
courtesies of social or private life. 
The heart sickens over this appal- 
ling picture ; and it is impossible 
not to feel, that so far as human ef- 
forts are concerned, the obstacles 
to a renovation of pure and vital 
Christianity in this country are far 
greater than those which exist to 
its introduction into pagan lands. 
But we will not despair. The 
hearts of men are in the hands of 
Jehovah, who turneth them whith- 
ersoever he will, even as the rivers 
of water are turned. 

We do not here specify the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians and others 
which are to be found in Palestine ; 
because we caanot but hope that 
all our readers will become ac- 
quainted with them through the 
pages of Dr. Jowett. We have 
no room to detail their distinctive 
tenets and rites, and a bare cata- 
logue of names would be of little 
value. 

The journey of the author in Pa- 
lestine, the journal of which forms 
the largest part of the present vo- 
lume, was made in the latter 
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months of 1823, and the beginning 
of 1824. He travelled from Bey- 
root to Jerusalem and back, ma- 
king an excursion on the way to 
the lake of Tiberias. He was ac- 
companied to Jerusalem by the la- 
mented Mr. Fisk; who is now gone 
a happier journey to a more splen- 
did city, even the New Jerusalem, 
followed by the tears of thousands, 
who yet congratulate him on his 
emancipation from this world of 
sin, and sorrow, and death. A jour- 
nal of the tour was also kept by 
Mr. Fisk, extracts from which 
were given to the public in the 
Missionary Herald for October 
1824. The notices of Dr. Jowett 
are more full, and dwell more on 
the natural scenery of the country, 
and the characteristics of the pre- 
sent inhabitants. From Beyroot 
they travelled along the shore 
through Saide and Sour, the an- 
cient Sidon and Tyre, and took up 
their lodgings for a night in a small 
khan between Tyre and Acre. 
From this place they set off early, 
in order to reach Acre before noon. 
The following is a description of 
the first view of Acre and its beau- 
tiful bay and environs. 


“The first hour of our journey we 
spent nearly in darkness—wanderers, 
as it seemed tome, among the moun- 
tains; both guides and animals, how- 
ever, with instinctive sagacity keeping 
the track. At length the pleasant 
light covered the sky; and, not long 
after, we arrived at the height which 
commands the ample plain of Acre. 
The elegant and lofty Minaret of the 
city appeared at a distance of seven or 
eight miles, directly before us: in the 
back ground, far off, twice as distant 
as the city, was a noble scene—Mount 
Carmel dipping its feet in the western 
sea; and to the east, running consider- 
ably inland; entirely locking up from 
our view the vale of Sharon, which lies 
to the south of it. In the herizon on 
the left, the sun was rising over the 
milder mountain scenery, which lies on 
the road to Nazareth. 

“Here, though already three days 
within the confines of Palestine, I first 
felt myself on holy ground. We were 
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leaving the glory of Lebanon: an 
before us, was the excellency of Carmel. 
As I descended the mountain and en. 
tered on the plain, I was often con 
strained to give utterance to my feel- 
ings, in singing a favourite air, of which 
the words are Emitte Spiritum tuum— 
et creabuntur--et weoredian faciem terre: 
It was the anniversary of my first land. 
ing in Malta: eight years have I now 
been on the Mediterranean Mission - 
and I can truly say, Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped me, and preserved my going 
out and my coming wm.” pp. 113, 114. 


The following paragraph affords 
a very graphic view of the appear- 
ance of an oriental khan or inn, and 
gives also a lively idea of the gene- 
ral character of the people. Th: 
scene is still at Acre. 


** Looking out of our window upon th: 
large open quadrangular court of the 
khan, we behold very much such a scene 
as would illustrate the ‘ Arabian Nights 
Entertainments.’ In the centre, isa 
spacious fountain, or reservoir—the 
first care of every builder of grea 
houses or cities inthe East. On one 
side, is a row of camels, each tied by the 
slenderest cord to a long string ; to 
which a small bell is appended, so that 
by the slightest motion they keep up 
one another’s attention, and the atten- 
tion also of all the inmates of the khan, 
that of weary travellers especially, by 
a constant jingle. On another side, 
horses and mules are waiting for orders; 
while asses breaking loose, biting one 
another, and throwing up their heels, 
give variety to the scene. Goats, geese, 
poultry, &c. areon free quarters. |n 
the midst of all these sights and sounds, 
the groom, the muleteer, the merchant, 
the pedler, the passers-by, and tle 
by-standers, most of them wretchedly 
dressed,though in coats of many colours, 
all looking like idlers whatever they 
may have todo, contrive to make them- 
selves audible; generally lifting u) 
their voices to the pitch of high debate, 
and very often much higher. 

“ Noise, indeed, at all times sects 
to be the proper element of the people 
of these countries: their throats are 
formed for it—their ears are used to | 
—neither the men nor the females, 
grown-up persons norchildren, the mci 
nor the poor, seem to have any exclu- 
sive privilege in making It—and, wh?! 
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is yery annoying to a Prank traveller, 
theSparty with whom he is treating, and 
who wishes most probably to impose on 
jim, will turn round to make an appeal 
to all the by-standers, who are no less 
ready with one voice to strikein with 
their opinion on all matters that come 
before them.” p. 115. 


From Acre the travellers made 
on excursion to Nazareth and the 
lake of Tiberias. The scenery 


»yound the former place is finely 
depicted in the subsequent extract. 


“Nazareth is situated on the side, 
and extends nearly to the foot of a hill, 
which, though not very high, is rather 
steep and overhanging. The eye nat- 
urally wanders over its summit, in quest 
of some point from which it might 
probably be that the men of this place 
endeavoured to cast our Saviour down 
(Luke iv. 29); but in vain: no rock 
adapted to such an object appears. At 
the foot of the hill is a modest simple 
plain, surrounded by low hills, reaching 
n length nearly a mile; in breadth, 
near the city, a hundred and fifty yards; 
but, further on, about four hundred 
yards) On this plainthere are a few 
olive-trees, and fig-trees, sufficient, or 
rather scarcely sufficient, tomake the 
spot picturesque. Then follows a ra- 
vine, which gradually grows deeper 
and narrower; till, after walking about 
another mile, you find yourself in an 
mmense chasm with steep rocks on 
either side, from whence you behold, 
asit were beneath your feet, and before 
you, the noble plain of Esdraelon. 
Nothing can be finer than the appar- 
ently immeasurable prospect of this 
plain, bounded to the south by the 
mountains of Samaria. The elevation 
of the hills on which the spectator 
stands in this ravine is very great; 
and the whole scene, when we saw it, 
was clothed in the most rich mountain- 
blue colour that can be conceived. At 
this spot, on the right hand of the ra- 
vine, is shown the rock to which the 
men of Nazareth are supposed to have 
conducted our Lord, for the purpose of 
‘throwing him down. With the Testa- 
ment in our hands, we endeavoured to 
€xamine the probabilities of the spot ; 
and I confess there is nothing in it 
which excites a scruple of incredulity 
Any mind. The rock here is perpen- 


dicular for about fifty feet, down which 
space it would be easy to hurla person 
who should be unawares brought to 
the summit ; and his perishing would 
be a very certain consequence. That 
the spot might be at a considerable dis- 
tance from the city, is an idea not in- 
consistent with St. Luke’s account: 
for the expression, thrusting Jesus ow 
of the city, and leading him to the brow 
of the hill on which their city was built, 
gives fair scope for imagining, that, in 
their rage and debate, the Nazarenes 
might, without originally intending his 
murder, press upon him for a conside- 
rable distance after they had quitted 
the synagogue. The distance, as al- 
ready noticed, from modern Nazareth 
to this spot is scarcely two miles—a 
space, which, in the fury of persecution, 
might S0on be passed over. Or should 
this appear too considerable, it is by no 
means certain but that Nazareth may 
at that time have extended through the 
principal part of the plain, which I have 
described as lying before the modern 
town : in this case, the distance passed 
over might not exceed a mile.” pp. 
128, 129. 


At Tiberias they visited the 
warm baths to the southward of 
the city. Dr. Jowett, being in- 
disposed, remained at the baths 
while Mr. Fisk visited the south- 
ern extremity of the lake, where 
the Jordan issues from it. Ona 
spot like this, so often hallowed by 
the Saviour’s presence, we can 
well imagine the feelings which 
must be excited in the Christian’s 
bosom, and can well join with the 
author in the reflections which he 
utters. 


*“ After spending some time in wri- 
ting till my mind was weary, I left the 
bath, and sauntered two or three hun- 
dred paces to seek a little shade by the 
side of a small fragment of ruins. The 
other guide, knowing that I was indis- 
posed, seemed to think it his duty to 
follow me step by step: he then sat 
down, much more quietly and respeci- 
fully than people of this country are 
oftenapt todo. I must, however, say, 
that although noise and rudeness are 
their general characteristics ; yet there 
is, Occasionally, in their way of treating 
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strangers, a considerateness which 
almost amounts to politeness. 

The composure which came over my 
feverish spirits at this hour was inex- 
pressibly refreshing. I laid myself 
down upon the ground: and resting 
my head upon a stone near me, drew 
a little coolness from the soil: while 
the simple train of reflections, which 
naturally sprung up from the scene 
around me, added much to my enjoy- 
ment. At a great distance to the 
north, was the mountainous horizon, 
on the summit of which stands Safet, 
glistening with its noble castle: it is 
not improbably supposed that our Sav- 
iour had this spot in his eye, and di- 
rected the attention of his disciples to 
it, when he said, A city, that is set on a 
hill, cannot be hid: for it is full in view 
from the Mount of the Beatitudes, as 
well as from this place; and, indeed, 
seems to command all the country 
round toa great extent. Tracing, at 
a glance, the margin of this simple 
jake, en the opposite or eastern side, 
the eye rests on the inhospitable coun- 
try of the Gadarenes—inhospitable to 
this day, for my guide, after long si- 
lence, perceiving my attention direct- 
ed that way, begins a long tale about 
the dangers of that part, the untamed 
and savage character of the mountain- 
eers, and the extreme hazard of at- 
tempts to visit them : few travellers, in 
fact, veuture there: but, seeing that 
his account is not very congenial to 
my feelings at this moment, he has 
dropped his story. Close above my 
head, an Arab is come to spread upon 
the ruins his tattered clothes, which he 
has just washed in the lake, that they 
may dry in the sun: and, at a distance 
just perceivable, is another indolent 
peasant, sauntering by the water’s 
edge, aud singing at intervals a poor 
Arab song ; which, though not “ most 
musical,” has nevertheless the charm 
of being “most melancholy.” But 
that which awakens the tenderest emo- 
tions on viewing such a scene as this, 
is the remembrance of ONE, who for- 
merly so often passed this way; and 
never passed without leaving, by his 
words and actions, some memorial of 
his divine wisdom and love. Here, or 
in this neighbourhocd, most of his 
mighty works were done: and, in our 
daily religious services, we have read, 
with the most intense interest, those 
passages of the gospel which refer to 
these regions. However uncertain 
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other traditionary geographical notices 
may be, here no doubt interrupts our 
enjoyment, in tracing the Redeemer’; 
footsteps. This, and no other, is the 
sea of Galilee—in its dimensions, as | 
should judge, resembling exactly the 
size of the isle of Malta, about twenty 
miles in length, twelve in breadth, and 
sixty in circumference. Here Jesys 
called the sons of Zebedee, from mend. 
ing their nets, to become fishers of 
men. Here he preached to the multi- 
tudes crowding to the water’s edge, 
himself putting off a little from the 
shore in Simon Peter’s boat. But there 
is not a single boat now upon the lake, 
to remind us of its former use. Yonder. 
on the right, must have been the ver, 
spot, where, in the middle of their pas. 
sage from this side toward Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, the disciples were af. 
frighted at seeing Jesus walk upon the 
water—where he gently upbraided 
the sinking faith of Peter—where he 
said to the winds and waves, Peage! be 
still: and the sweet serenity which 
now resis upon the surface is the very 
same stillness, which then succeeded, 
Here, finally, it was that Jesus appear- 
ed, the third time after his resurrec- 
tion, to his disciples, as is related by 
St. John (chap. xxi); and put that 
question to the zealous, backslidden, 
but repentant Peter—Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me ?—one question, 
thrice repeated ; plainly denoting what 
the Saviour requires of all, who profess 
to be his: and followed up by that sol- 
emn charge, Feed my lambs—Feed my 
sheep! While I gaze on the scene, and 
muse on the affecting records connected 
with it, faith in the gospel-history seems 
almost realized to sight ; and, though! 
cannot comprehend that great mystery 
of godliness—God manifest in the flesh ; 
yet, believing it, all my feelings of won- 
der and adoration are called into a more 
intimate exercise. 

‘“‘ | was thus indulging in holy recol- 
lections, and expecting to prolong 
them fully another hour, my spirits be- 
ing greatly relieved by the stillness and 
coolness of this short retirement ; when 
the guide, who reclined near me all 
the time, signified, by the motien of his 
hand, that our companions were 10 
view. | turned to look, and was pleased 
to find it so. They presently joined 
us, having ridden quick to their dest! 
nation, and immediately returned. 
Though my meditations had beet 
sweet, yet the sight of a friend and 4 
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prother, even after so short an absence, 
was to my weak spirits very animat- 
ing ; and we immediately talked over, 
with much vivacity and cheerfulness, 
all that we had seen and felt.” pp. 
134—136 


They returned through Cana and 
Nazareth, and journeyed south- 
ward from the latter, over the 
plain of Esdraelon, which is thus 
described. 


“Our road, for the first three quar- 
ters of an hour, lay among the hills 
which lead to the plain of Esdraelon ; 
vpon which, when we were once de- 
scended, we had no more inconven- 
ience, but rode for the most part on 
level ground, interrupted by only gen 
tleascents and descents. This is that 
“mighty plain”—méya wide, as it is 
called by ancient writers—which, in 
every age, has been celebrated for so 
many battles. It was across this plain, 
thatthe hosts of Barak chased Sisera 
and his nine hundred chariots of iron : 
from Mount Tabor te that ancient river, 
the rwer Kishon, would be directly 
through the middle of it. At present, 
there is peace ; but not that most visi- 
ble evidence of enduring peace and 
civil protection, a thriving population. 
We counted, in our road across the 
plain, only five very small villages, con- 
sisting of wretched mud-hovels, chiefly 
in ruins ; and very few persons moving 
onthe road. We might again truly 
apply to this scene the words of Debo- 
rah (Judges v. 6, 7.)—The highways 
were unoccupied : the inhabitants of the 
villages ceased—they ceased in Israel. 
The soil is extremely rich ; and, in ev- 
ery direction, are the most picturesque 
views—the hills of Nazareth to the 
north—those of Samaria, to the south— 
'o the east, the mountains of Tabor 
and Hermon—and Carmel, to the 
south-west.” p 146. 


Two days ride from Nazareth 
brought them to Nablous, the an- 
clent Sychem, and the present 


abode of the remnant of the Sama- 
titans, 


“ It was about an hour after mid-day 
at we had our first view of the city 


th 
of Nablous, romantically situated ina 


a, valley, between the mountains of 
‘hal on our left and Gerizim on the 
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right. There isa kind of sublime hor- 
ror in the lofty, craggy, and barren as- 
pect of these two mountains, which 
seem to face each other with an air of 
defiance ; especially as they stand con- 
trasted with the rich valley beneath, 
where the city appears to be embedded 
on either side in green gardens and ex- 
tensive olive-grounds—rendered more 
verdant, by the lengthened periods of 
shade which they enjoy from the moun- 
tains oneach side. Of the two, Geri- 
zim is not wholly without cultivation.” 
p- 147. 


At length Dr. Jowett approach- 
ed Jerusalem. Mr. Fisk had al- 
ready gone forward to obtain lodg- 
ings and make the necessary pre- 
parations. The impatience which 
must naturally arise in the mind on 
a near approach to a spot connect- 
ed with so many associations, was 
felt by the author; who thus de- 
scribes his emotions on the first 
view of the city, and those which 
thronged upon him afterwards. 


‘“‘ At length, while the sun was yet two 
hours high, my long and intensely in- 
teresting suspense was relieved. The 
view of the city burst upon meas in a 
moment; and the truly graphic lan- 
guage of the Psalmist was verified, ina 
degree of which I could have formed 
no previous conception. Continually, 
the expressions were bursting from my 
lips—Beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, is Mount Zion !|—They, 
that trust in the Lord, shall be as Mount 
Zion; which cannot be removed, but 
abideth for ever '!—As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord 
ts round about his people, from hence- 
forth even for ever! 

“ Amongst the vast assemblage of 
domes. which adorn the roofs of the 
convents, churches, and houses, and 
give to this forlorn city an air even of 
magnificence, none seemed more splen- 
did than that which has usurped the 
place of Solomon’s Temple. Not hav- 
ing my companion with me, I surveyed 
all in silence and rapture; and the ele- 
gant proportions, the glittering gilded 
crescent, and the beautiful green blue 
colour of the mosque of Omar were 
peculiarly attractive. A more soothing 
part of the scenery was the lovely 
slope of the Mount of Olives on the 
left. As we drew nearer and nearer to 
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the city of the great King, more and 
more manifest were the proofs of the 
displeasure of teat great King resting 
upon his city. 

“ JERUSALEM.—Like many other 
cities of the east, the distant view of 
Jerusalem is inexpressibly beautiful : 
but the distant view is all. On enter- 
ing at the Damascus gate, meanness, 
and filth, and misery, not exceeded, if 
equalled, by any thing which I had be- 
fore seen, soon told the tale of degrada- 
tion. How is the fine gold become dim! 

“ Thus I went onward, pitying every 
thing and every body that I saw—till, 
turning off to the right, and having 
passed up what is called the “ Via Dolo- 
rosa,” from its being the supposed path 
of our Lord when he bore his cross on 
the way to his crucifixion, we, at 
length, alighted at the Greek convent 
of Mar Michael. 

“Frrst FEELINGS AND REFLEC- 
TIONS IN JERUSALEM.—During the 
first few hours after our arrival in the 
holy city, there was litte to stir up the 
heart to a lively feeling, that this is re- 
ally that venerable and beloved place, 
renowned above all others in scripture. 
Hunger, fatigue, and the cheerlessness 
of an eight hours’ ride over a peculiar- 
ly desolate tract of country, with no 
other refreshment than a small jar of 
boiled rice and some bread, would have 
been agreeably relieved by the wel- 
come of pleasant countenances, suffi- 
cient food, and a warm room: but our 
apartments, which had not been occu- 
pied for six months, were floored and 
vaulted with stone—fire-places are un- 
known in this land—our provisions 
were all to seek ; and, at this late hour 
of the day, scarcely to be found—Hed- 
jee Demetrius, the servant of the con- 
vent, in a sort of broken Turco-Gre- 
cian dialect, proffered his tedious and 
awkward services—the baggage was to 
be looked after—the mercenary and 
clamorous guides were to be (not satis- 
fied : that was an impossibility ; but) 
settled with and dismissed—and, lastly, 
as if to diffuse a perfect sadness over 
our arrival, the storm, which had 
threatened and slightly touched us du- 
ring the latter part of our stage, now 
began to fall in torrents, similar to 
those which had buffeted us on the pre- 
ceding evening near Sangyl. Every 
thing combined to inspire a feeling of 
melancholy—congenial enough to those 
emotions with which the actual civil 
and religious condition of Jerusalem 
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deserves now to be contemplated ; by; 
in no degree harmonizing with those 
sublimer and more glorious thoughts, 
which the very name of this city gen. 
erally awakens in the bosom of the 
Christian. 

When the evening had closed, how. 
ever, and the hour for retirement, de- 
votion, and repose, arrived, all that | 
had ever anticipated as likely to be 
felt on reaching this place, gradually 
came into my mind, and filled me with 
the most lively consciousness of de- 
light at being in Jerusalem. “ This” 
—I thought—“ is no other than the city 
of David. Hither, the queen of the 
south came to hear the wisdom of §ol- 
omon. Isaiah here poured forth strains 
of evangelic rapture, which will glow 
with unspent warmth till the end of 
time. Here, the building of the se- 
cond temple drew from the beholders 
mingled shouts and tears; and, here, 
was that very temple, made more glori- 
ous than the first, by the entrance of 
the Desire of all nations, the Messenger 
of the covenant! Here, after he had 
rebuilt the temple of his own body, he 
began the wondrous work of raising 2 
spiritual temple to his Father—shed- 
ding abundantly upon his disciples the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, for which they 
waited in this very city; and then 
sending them forth as his witnesses to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

“Such were the principal thoughts, 
with which I had for some months asso- 
ciated this visit ; and, now, all were 
gradually presented to my mind.” pp. 
157—159. 


The author spent his time ia Je- 
rusalem principally in investigating 
the moral and religious state of the 
Jews and Christians ; and bearing 
in mind the remarks we have 4l- 
ready made. on the absence of all 
piety, and the nothingness of thei: 
Christianity, we may well believ' 
him, when near the close of his re- 
sidence there, he says, 


“ On reaching home, I unburdened 
my heart ; and could not help exclaim 
ino, “I have not spent one happy dy 
in Jerusalem!” My missionary broth- 
er readily sympathized with me. | 
181. 


Leaving Jerusalem, Dr. Jowe' 
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returned alone to Beyroot, where 
he was detained fifty days by sick- 
ness, in the families of the Ameri- 
can missionaries. 

From the notes appended to the 
Journal, we extract the following 
illustration of Matt. xxvi. 23. and 
and John xiii. 25—2% 


“ To witness the daily family-habits, 
jn the house in which I lived at Deir el 
Kamr, forcibly reminded me of scrip- 
ture scenes. The absence of the fe- 
males at our meals has been already 
noticed. There is another custom, by 
no means agreeable to a European ; to 
which, however, that I might not seem 
unfriendly, I would have willingly en- 
deavoured to submit, but it was impos- 
sible to learn it in the short compass of 
atwenty days’ visit. There are set on 
the table, in the evening, two or three 
messes of stewed meat, vegetables, and 
sour milk. To me, the privilege of a 
knife and spoon and plate was granted : 
but the rest all helped themselves im- 
mediately from the dish ; in which it 
was no uncommon thing to see more 
than five Arab fingers at one time. 
Their bread, which is extremely thin, 
tearing and folding up like a sheet of 
paper, is used for the purpose of rolling 
together a large mouthful, or sopping 
up the fluid and vegetables, But the 
practice which was most reyolting to 
me was this: when the master of the 
house found in the dish any dainty mor- 
sel, he took it out with his fingers, and 
applied it to my mouth. This was true 
Syrian courtesy and hospitality ; and, 
had I been sufficiently well-bred, my 
mouth would have opened to receive 
it. On my pointing to my plate, how- 
ever, he had the goodness to deposit 
the choice morsel there. I would not 
have noticed so trivial a circumstance, 
if itdid not exactly illustrate what the 
Evangelists record of the Last Supper. 
St. Matthew relates that the traitor 
was described by our Lord in these 
‘erms—He that dippeth his hand with 
ne tn the dish, the same shall betray me : 
xvi, 23. From this it may be inferred 
that Judas sat near to our Lord; per- 
haps on one side next to him. St. 
John, who was leaning on Jesus’s bo- 
som, describes the fact with an addi- 
“ional circumstance. Upon his asking, 
Lord, who is it2 Jesus answered, He 
‘tts, lo whom I shall give a sop, when I 
ave dippedit. And when he had dip- 
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ped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscari- 

ot, the son of Simon. And afier the sop, 

Satan entered into him: xiii. 25——27.” 
p- 210. 


In the third part of his work, the 
author gives the result of his ob- 
servations in a digested form. It con- 
tains many valuable and striking 
remarks on the natural, civil, and 
religious state of the country. The 
influence of the government, if 
government it may be called, 
whose end seems plunder rather 
than protection, we a no where 
seen more forcibly exemplified. 
Our limits prevent us from giving 
such extracts as we could wish to 
make from this part of the work. 
We have room only for the follow- 
ing, from the notice of the natural 
state, which affords an illustratien 
of our remarks at the commence- 
ment of this article. 


“ Before conclading these excursive 
notices of the condition of the Holy 
Land, I cannot omit to remark with 
what peculiar vividness the facts, the 
imagery, and the allusions of the sacred 
writings affect the mind, on surveying 
the present living scenes of this coun- 
try. Whether it arise from the grow- 
ing habit of exploring and noting 
every scriptural illustration; and that 
practice rendered more alert by the 
consciousness, that every step here is, 
in a manner, upon holy ground—or 
whether it be that Palestine does real- 
ly still exhibit a striking, though 
faded likeness of her former self—cer- 
tainly I felt, in common with many 
who have gone before me, that, inde- 
pendently of its spiritual use, the Bible 
was my most interesting travelling- 
companion. Egypt formerly had ex- 
cited in me much of this feeling: but 
Palestine seemed like the Bible laid 
open, and commented upon leaf by leaf. 
In fact, the mind is sometimes drawn 
aside so far by these graphic musings, 
that there is some risk of studying the 
sacred yolume in the spirit of mere 
mental gratification. How often have 
I found it to be the case, that when 
my object was to read for edification, 
the thoughts have been imperceptibly 
beguiled into a series of pleasing crit- 
ical reflections; till, at leneth, con- 
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science has almost suffered a syncope, 
and the better purpose has been for a 
while forgotton. Few studious persons, 
perhaps, will find their devotional 
hours wholly innocent in this respect : 
but they probably, will be mest prone 
to this kind of aberration, who have 
personally, with their eyes, beheld the 
actual scenes described in scripture— 
a sight truly enviable, butone which 
bequeaths to the imagination a snare, 
as well asacharm.”’ pp. 231, 232. 


The concluding part of the work 
comprises notices of former at- 
tempts to plant missionaries in the 
east, and suggestions in regard to 
future measures. In this part a 
somewhat extended account is 
given of the former missions of the 
Roman church, with the probable 
causes of their failure. The au- 


thor also discusses the measures 
which the present and future mis- 
sionaries may properly pursue. In 
respect to the qualifications of a 
missionary, he has some very sen- 
sible and excellent remarks on the 
value of a critical knowledge of the 


scriptures. On this topic his views 
accord so entirely with our own, 
that we cannot refrain from the 
gratification of quoting a part of 
them; simply remarking that they 
apply with no less force to the 
preachers of our own country. 


“We may venture toassert, conse- 
quently, that one of the highest mis- 
sionary acquirements, to which human 
talent, aided by divine grace, can 
attain, is that of expounding to a pro- 
miscuous company the truths of the 
Bible, in the spirit of the Bible. This 
is a gift, however, not obtained with- 
out real exertion. It requires patient 
good sense, exercised in the proper 
meaning of words, in the history of 
facts and opinions, and in the charac- 
ters of men : it requires a spirit of pray- 
er, integrity of conscience, self-know- 
ledge, and a devout habit of self-appli- 
cation in the regular private use of 
scripture. 

“ This is pre-eminently a qualifica- 
tion, to the acquisition of which every 
missionary should be recommended to 
bend his constant studies. The habit 
of topical preaching, as it is called, 
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that is, composing 2 sermonon some 
one text or subject, has its peculis, 
advantages, as it respects both tie 
minister and his congregation. {t j, 
principally adapted, however, for state, 
home-purposes: in the conduct of ; 
mission, it is of unspeakably greate; 
importance to be able to give, fully. 
yet accurately, an exposition of , 
considerable portion of scripture ; 
explaining with sufficient distinctness 
the various parts, and comprehensive. 
ly setting forth the principal bearings 
ofthe whole. From ten to twenty or 
fifty verses, according to the nature of 
the passage, will generally furnish 
matter—on some occasions, for funda- 
mental, doctrinal, or practical state. 
ments ; on others, for lively historical 
illustration; on others, for cherishing 
the Christian graces; and on others, 
for enlarging the prospects and stim- 
ulating the activity of Christians, The 
superior advantage of this practice 
is, that to the ignorant and unenlight- 
ened a greater quantity of pure scrip- 
ture truth may thus be exhibited. 
And, supposing the expounder not to 
allow himself to fall inte a loose, de- 
sultory, common-place method of talk- 
ing, but to make his exposition a busi- 
ness of previous study, he on his part 
will soon discover that this practice 
greatly requires, and will amply repay 
the closest application of the mind. 

‘*A scriptural exposition of this 
kind will never degenerate into the 
dryness and coldness of a critical or 
ethical lecture, if (addressed, as we un- 
derstand it to be, to the heathen, 0 
even to better instructed foreigners) |i 
should occasionally be interrupted by 
question or by description.” pp. 2%! 
282. 


In conclusion, we cannot but re- 
commend this work warmly to th: 
attention of the American public. 
as one of the most interesting ¥ 
lumes which has recently appeal: 
ed. The author, indeed, is 
Englishman, in the employment 0 
an English society ; but he is le 
bouring in the same great cause 
in which the American church : 
now rousing all her energies; #° 
throughout the whole of his tou, 
he was in the society and istimal® 
friendship of our own missionarie*. 
of whom he constantly speaks 
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she most affectionate and endearing 
terms. 

The volume contains a map of 
Syria and Palestine, and a very ac- 
curate plan of Jerusalem, which 
will enhance the interesi and value 
of the book. 

The journal of Mr. Greaves was 
undertaken for the purpose of sell- 
ing and distributing Bibles and 
tracts among the inhabitants and 
sojourners in Tunis and in the vi- 
cinity. His notices are brief, but 
afford some general views of the 
state of morals and religion in that 
degraded country. 

We cannot close without ex- 
pressing the ardent hope, that the 
enterprising publishers will find 
themselves so far remunerated for 
their expense in the present work, 
asto be induced to fulfil their in- 
tention of presenting Dr. Jowett’s 
former volume to the public. It is 
a work which contains a larger bo- 
dy of general information than the 
present; and while our press at 
Malta is operating silently on the 
benighted millions who inhabit the 


surrounding shores, the information 
which that work affords, cannot but 
be interesting and important to all 
who love the cause of Zion. 


‘1 Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
By E. Cornevivs, Pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle church, Salem. Published 
by request of the church. Andover : 
Flagg & Gould. 


(us discourse was not designed, we 
apprehend, as a tract for theologians: it 
was written, apparently, in the author’s 
course of ordinary duty, with reference 
‘oan ordinary congregation ; it is a lucid 
and simple exhibition of the doctrine, 
with the evidence on which it rests, 
adapted to common minds. In this simple 
cheracter,we are the more pleased to see 
it, because we think it the more calcu- 
lated to be generally useful. Trea- 
uses we had already, on this and every 
other doctrine involved in the Unitari- 
an controversy——of the highest value to 
‘he student in divinity, but generally 
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not adapted to popular perusal; they 
carry the controversy into fields whith 
er the unlearned reader cannot folloy 
them—to whom nothing is so uninvit- 
ing as philological discussion, and no- 
thing so forbidding as the sight of Greek 
and Hebrew characters interspersed 
with words of his mother tongue. 

Our time will not permit us to give 
so concise an analysis of this discourse 
as we could wish; our quotations will 
therefore be the more liberal. 

The text is taken from Ephesians il. 
18; For through him we both have ac- 
cess by one Spirit unto the Father. These 
words the preacher does not consider 
as of themselves fully establishing the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but he regards 
them as referring to that doctrine, and 
consequently as affording a suitable oc- 
casion for discussing it. He arranges 
his remarks under three general heads. 
What the doctrine is—the proof of it— 
the practical importance of it. 

Under the first head he remarks that 
the doctrine “is not that there are 
three supreme, independent Gods.” No 
fact is more unequivocally and fully 
stated in the Scriptures, than that God 
is ONE. Neither is it the doctrine of 
the Trinity, “ that God merely acts in 
three different ways, or in three promi- 
nent and peculiar relations” —so that 
he takes the title of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, only as he manifests him- 
self in one or other of these relations 
or ways of acting. 


‘“‘Asthe former statement contains mor: 
than is implied in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so this contains Jess. The distinction which 
it makes between the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit, is rather nominal than real, and 
falls far short of those personal description 
which the Scriptures give of them.” p. 6 


What then is the doctrine? 


*“T observe therefore, that the doctrin« 
teaches the racr, That the Father, the So: 
and the Holy Spirit, are the one, only living, 
and true God ; and that there is in the Divine 
Nature, or Godhead, a foundation for such « 
distinction, as authorizes the separate applicu 
tion of the personal pronouns, I, thou, and he, 
to each of these names ; and requires divine at- 
tributes and honours to be distinctly ascribed 
to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, as well as 
to the Father. 

‘This the doctrine teaches simply as a 
fact; to be received, or rejected, according 
to the nature and degree of the evidence 
which is brought in support of it.”” pp. 6, 7. 


The doctrine thus limited and stated 
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Mr. C. proceeds to vindicate from the 
metaphysical objection that it teaches 
a thing incomprehensible—that it is 
contradictory, absurd, &c. which objec- 
tion seems to amount to this, that the 
Divine Nature is incapable of distinc- 
tions which we cannot understand—or 
that the mode of the divine existence 
must accord with our philosophy. 


‘‘The way is now prepared to exhibit the 
evidence which the Scriptures afford of the 
truth of the doctrine. his I shall endeav- 


our to present in the following propositions. 

“1. The Scriptures mention certain charac- 
teristics by which God is known, and distin- 
guished from all other beings ; and which he 
does not permit to be applied to any other than 
himself.” p. 10. 


This is the first proposition. The 
Bible, as the preacher shows, and as 
every reader is aware, is full of passa- 
ges in support of it. We shall not stop 
to quote them. 


“2. These same characteristics,which belong 
only to God, and are forbidden by him to be 
applied to any other, are ascribed in Scrip- 
ture, by God humself, to the Father, to the Son, 
and to the Holy Spirit.” p. 14. 


That this is true in regard to the 
Father, none will question. Our preach- 
er proceeds to show that it is also true 
in respect to the Son and Holy Spirit. 
Wanting room for more, he selects a 
few passages, from which we must make 
a still more limited selection. And 
first, in reference to the Son. 


“« Several of the distinguishing names and 
titles of God, are applied to Christ in the fol- 
lowing passages, in the same unqualified 
manner in which we have before seen that 
they are applied to Jehovah. ‘* Whose are 
the fathers; and of whom as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God 
blessed for ever.—And we are in him that is 
true, even in his Son Jesus Christ ; this (or 
he) zs the true God and eternal life.” The 
writer of the Apocalypse represents Christ as 
saying ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last... The prophet Isaiah says, “1 saw 
also Jehovah sitting upon a throne high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple ;” 
yet the evangelist John, speaking of Christ, 
refers to this vision, and observes: ‘ These 
things said Esaias, when he saw his (Christ’s) 
glory, and spake of him.’ Christ is there- 
fore Jehovah, whom the prophet saw. 

‘¢In the passages which follow, the distin- 
guishing attributes of God are ascribed to 
Christ in the same unqualified manner. ‘ In 
the beginning (from eternity) was the Word. 
—I am alpha and omega, the beginning and 
the end.—All the churches shall know that I 
am HE which searcheth the reins and th, 
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hearts.—As the Father Anoweth me, ey 
know I the Father.—Where two or thr ac 
gathered together in my name, there oy os 
the midst of them ;” and to his minist “dg 
has said, Lo Lam with you alway eves ers he 
end of the world.” ; _— 
; ‘* Creation, which is so often claimed in t] 
Scriptures as the work of God alone, js “a 
cribed to Christ in the most direct and foe 
tive terms, as the following quotations a 
show. ‘Inthe beginning was the W ord be 
the Word was with God, and the Wor j vom 
God. All things were made by him; and oe Nag 
him was not any thing made which was cary 
—The world was made by him.” In the fo 
lowing passages he is declared to be the Pre 
server and Upholder, as well as the Crnsser 
of the universe. ‘“ For by him (i. e. Christ, 
were all things created that are in heave: 
and that are in earth, whether they *. 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities 7 
powers, all things were created py him a 
FOR him, and he is BEFore all things ial he 
him all things consist.—Who being t] 
brightness of his glory and the express Tage 
of his person, and upholding all things th 
word of his power, when he had by hinoel 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high.” What stronge 
terms 1s it possible to use, than are here e, ; 
ployed im describing the creative and pr 
serving power oi Cirist?” pp. 14—17, | 
To forgive sin, is a divine prerogatiy: 
which was claimed and exercised by 
Jesus Christ. See Matth. ix. 2—6, ~ 


** To Christ also it belongs to raise the dea 
and judge the world at thelast day. ‘Thy 
hour is coming in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall con: 
forth; they that have done good unto t! 
resurrection of life, and they that have don 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation.—F: 
we must all appear before the judgment-se 
of Christ, that every one may receive t! 
things done in the body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or whethe: 
bebad.’ ”’ pp. 17, 18. 


There are no acts of homage great 
than those which the Scriptures fre- 
quently represent as being render 
to Christ. 


666 Thatat the mame of Jesus every knee sho 
bow, OF THINGS IN HEAVEN, ond things in ear! 
and things under the earth, and that eve! 
tongue should confess that Jesus is Lord, t 
the glory of God the Father.—And I behel: 
and I heard the voice of many angels rou 
about the throne, and the beasts, and the el 
ers, and the number of them was ten thousan 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thou 
sands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy: 
THE LAMB THAT WAS SLAIN, fo recetve pou 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, a 
honour, and glory, and blessing. And ever) 
creature which is in heaven, and on the eart!, 
and under the earth, and such as are in t) 
sea, and all that are in them, heard I sayul 
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Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
ie unto HIM who sitteth upon the throne, 
xp unto the Lams for ever and ever.” What 
higher honours can creatures render to the 
supreme Jehovah, than are here paid by the 
intelligent universe to Christ? If to these 
honours we add the divine names, titles, 
‘ttributes, and works which we have seen are 
<9 abundantly given him in the Scriptures, 
and which the Scriptures themselves repre- 
resent as descriptive of the only true God, 
the truth of the proposition which we 
are considering, so far as it relates to the 
Son, must be not only convincing, but over- 
whelming.” pp. 19, 20. 


The preacher next proceeds to show 
‘that the characteristics of true and 
proper Godhead are ascribed, also, to 
the Holy Spirit. From the manner in 
which the Scriptures speak of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, no one can doubt that the term 
lenotes something truly divine. 


“The only question is whether the Scrip- 
turesmean by it any thing distinct from the 
Kuther, or so distinct asto justify the separ- 
ite application of the personal pronouns, and 
the ascription of divine actions and honours ; 
which is what the doctrine of the Trinity as- 
serts. Onthis point it would seem as if the 
Bible was as definite as it could be. 

“Inthe first place, there are many passa- 
ses in which the Holy Spirit is spoken of in a 
personal manner. ‘**Now when they had 


gone throughout Phrygia and the region of 


(Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost 
to preach the word in Asia, after they were 
come to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bi- 
thynia; but the Sperit suffered them not.— 
lhe Holy Ghost said, separate me Barnabas 
nd Saul for the work whereunto I have call- 
edthem.” p. 21. 


“In the next place, there are passages in 
hich the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
stinguished from one another in the same 
sentence, and the personal pronouns applied 
to them severally. . . I will pray the 
\THER and ue shall give you another comrort- 
rk that HE may abide with you forever; even 
the Sern? of truth, wHom the world cannot re- 
clive because it seeth Him not, neither know- 
ethiim ; for ne dwelleth with you, and shall 
In you.—The comrorter, which is the 
HOLY GHOST, WHOM the FATHER will send in 
MY Name, HE Shall teach you all things.”’ 
“From the fact thus established, that di- 
‘ine prerogatives are ascribed in Scripture to 
he Father, io the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 
it might naturally be expected that the sacred 
Writers would sometimes exhibit them con- 
omtly, and sometimes interchangeably ; as 
performing separate acts, and as performing 
‘he same acts. Such is the fact. 
‘Each of these Divine Names is introduced 
' a peculiar connexion in the following pas- 
iges. * Go ye and teach all nations, baptiz- 
lg them in the name of the Father, and of 
‘he Son, and of the Holy Ghost.—Elect ac- 
cing tothe foreknowledge of God the Fa 
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ther, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.—Praying in the Holy Ghost, keep 
yourselves in the love of God, looking 
forthe mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life.—The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you al! 
—For through Hin, i. e. Christ, we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father.’ 

‘“« The words God, and Christ, are used in- 
terchangeably in many instances like the fol- 
lowing. ‘For we shall all stand before the 


judgment-seat of Christ; for it is written, as 


I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to 
me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
So then every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God.’ 

‘“*The Father and the Son are exhibited 
both conjointly, and interchangeably as the 
object of prayer, and the source of spiritual 
blessings in such instances as these. ‘* Now 
God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ direct our way unto you.—Now 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God even 
our Father, which hath loved us, and hath 
given us everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace, comfort your hearts and 
stablish you in every good word and work.’ . 
In other instances they are joined in the 
same act of worship. * Blessing and honour, 
and glory and power, be unto nim that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lams for ever. 
—Salvation to our Gop who sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lams.’”’ pp. 22—24. 


We can add no more quotations. It 
were well perhaps, to have omitted 
these, since they do justice neither to 
the sermon nor to the subject. Hav- 
ing shown abundantly, by proofs which 
** cannot be broken,” that the same 
characteristics by which the Father is 
known, in the scriptures, are likewise 
ascribed to the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
Mr. C. infers, as unavoidable, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. He concludes 
with its practical importance; but frst 
notices an objection. ‘There are pas- 
sages,’ it is said, ‘ which speak of Christ 
as evidently inferior to the Father. 
But these passages in no wise embar- 
rass the question of his divinity. They 
are easily explained by the fact of a 
twofold nature in the Saviour. He pos- 
sesses an original and an assumed char- 
acter; he is both divine and human. 
It was therefore to be expected that 
the Scriptures would at one time speak 
of him as possessing the attributes of De 
ity, and at another, represent him as a 
man of sorrows and of finite powers. 

Adopting this view of the subject, the 
Bible is consistent with itself; rejecting 
it, how are the twoclasses of texts which 
speak of Christ to be made to harmo- 
nize? Upon those in which divine 
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properties are ascribed to him a con- 
struction must be put, as little satisfac- 
tory to the critical inquirer who goes 
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to the original Scriptures, as to the 
plain unlettered man who mere) 
reads his English version. 
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UNrrep Webster's 
which has 
employed the author more than twenty 
years, is now ready for the press. But 


being a work of magnitude, the publi- 


SraTes.— M7. 
Dictionary.—This work, 


cation of it cannot be undertaken with- 
out a liberal patronage. As we earnest- 
ly hope that it may receive that pat- 
ronage, and as many of our readers 
might not otherwise see the prospectus 
which is now in-circulation, we make 


the following extract. 


Tuts Dictionary will contain such 
parts of the best English Dictionaries 
as are well exccuted, with the follow- 
ing improvements : 

1. Additional Words. The new 
words which the great advances in the 
physical sciences, within the last forty 
or fifty years, have enriched the lan- 
euage, and which are not inserted in 
Johuson’s Dictionary, nor in the late 
ifmproved edition by Todd, amount to 
live or six thousand. ‘These, with the 
participles and other words added, will 
wugment the yocabulary with nearly 
twenty thousand words. 

2. Precise and Technical Definitions. 
‘the Dictionaries hitherto published 
are almost exclusively translating Dic- 
tionaries, in which one word is defined 
by another that is synonymous, or near- 
ly so. Of this kind of dictionaries and 
exicons, We have many of great ex- 
cellence. But if there is any diction- 
ary of the English language, of a price 


Which places it within the means of 


purchase which readers in general pos- 
sess, i Which the definitions are suf- 
ficiently accurate, discriminating and 
iechnical, that work has not come to 
the knowledge of the author of the pro- 
posed Dictionary. 
definitions in this work will, it is be- 
lieved, supersede the necessity of a 
book ot syaonymis 


The precision of 


3. Additional Significations. The 
significations and distinct applications 
of English words, which are omitted 
by all the English lexicographers, and 
are inserted in this work, amount to 
between thirty and fifty thousand. 
Many of these are among the most 
important senses in which the words 
are used. 

4. New Etymological Deductions ad 
Affinities. ‘The obscurity which has 
rested on this subject, and which has 
brought it into discredit, will be, ina 
good degree, dissipated by the author’s 
researches, and etymology will be made 
subservient to the illustration not 
only of words, but of history. This 
part of the work is the result of ten 
years’ €xamination, aud Comparison af 
the principal radical words in the fol- 
lowing languages—the Chaldee, Syr- 
iac, Hebrew, Arabic, Samaritan, Kthi- 
opic, and Persic, in Asia and Africa, 
and in Europe, the Gaelic or Hibernu- 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, English, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Greek, Latin 
Italian, Spanish, F'rench, Russ, Gothic. 
Welsh, and Amoric. It is found that 
all these languages serve to illustrate 
each other, and are all useful in eluci- 
dating the English. A synopsis of the 
principal words in all these languages 
has been compiled, and will be pub- 
lished, if sufficient patronage can here 
after be obtained, In the mean time, 
the results of this labor, which wil! 
appear in the Dictionary, will present 
on this subject, interesting views 0! 
the history and affinities of these Jau 
guages, which have escaped the ov 
servation of European lexicographers 

5. The peculiar scriptural uses 0! 
words, most of which are omitted 05 
English authors of dictionaries, are €% 
plained and exemplified. 

6. The words beginning with / are 
separatcd from those which begin with 
J, as are those which begin with | 
from those which begin with I’. 
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7. Obsolete words and words of local 
yse are noted os such, and the different 
applications of words in England and 
in the United States, are specified as 
far as they are known. The obsolete 
words include all that have been 
found in books from the age of Gower, 
and the law-terms from the Norman 
French. 

8. The different significations or ap- 
plications of words, when not obvious 
and well known, are illustrated by some 
short passage from an author of reputa- 
tion, or by a brief familiar sentence. 
Exemplifications, however, are not 
multiplied under each definition, as the 
most judicious scholars consider one 
example as sufficient, and numerous ex- 
tracts from books serve only to swell 
the size and price of a Dictionary. 
American writers of reputation are 
placed on a footing with English wri- 
ters, and cited as authorities. 

9, Many errors, which have escaped 
the notice of all English lexicogra- 
phers, are corrected. 

10. Words of irregular orthography 
ae given, not only in the customary 
spelling, but in letters which express 
the true pronunciation. This will bea 
suficient guide to the pronunciation, 
without the use of a Key.* 


We have received the first number of 
the Magazine of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, Edited by William Craig 
Brownlee, D. D. and patronized by the 
General Synod of that church . 

A work called the Calvinistic Mag- 
dine is about to be commenced at 
Kingsport, East Tennessee. It will 
advocate the system of doctrines in- 
dicated by its name. 


Measures have been taken in Phila- 
delphia for establishing in that city a 
Polytechnic and scientific College. 
It is designed chiefly for the agricul- 


turist, the mechanic, and the manufac- 
turer, 


_ENcLAND.—We perceive by our Eng- 
‘sh publications that the London Uni- 
versity provokes much discussion. Its 
‘ends appear to meet opposers satis- 
lactorily on all points except one, 
‘hat of religion, the London Institu- 
on being in this respect similar to Mr. 
Jefferson’s University. Nevertheless 


* hye stbseription price is twenty doltldrs 
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the object goes forward. “Seven acres 
of ground (writes a gentleman from 
London) have been purchased in a 
most eligible situation at the west end 
of London, for 30,000/., which is a lit- 
tle more than 130,000 dollars. This 
simply for the site of the buildings 
will give you some idea of the design 
of the institution. The shares have all 
been taken up, and no doubt is enter- 
tained of its success.” The Universi- 
ty doubtless owes its origin to the same 
cause which has given rise to the Dis- 
senting academies in England—the 
exclusive privileges of the old univer- 
sities. 


A composition, to which the incon- 
gruous name of Mosaic gold has been af- 
fixed, has recently been manufactured 
in this country; its ingredients are as 
yet unknown, but the effects produced 
by the mixture have never been equal- 
led, except by gold itself. In weight 
alone it is inferior to this metal; it 
admits of a higher polish, and resists, 
in an equal degree, the action of the 
atmosphere and moisture ; its price, 
however, is extremely low, not ex- 
ceeding, we believe, twopence per 
ounce in the ingot. A public compa- 
ny has been instituted for the manu- 
facturing of articles of this composi- 
tion, of which his Majesty has order- 
ed a large quantity for the embe! 
lishment of Windsor Castle. 

It may be interesting to learn, 
that a passage in the book of Ezra, 
viii. 27, wherein “ copper as precious 
as gold” is mentioned, induced an en- 
thusiastic individual of the name of 
Hamilton to commence, about twenty 
years ago, a course of experiments 
which were terminated by this singu- 
lar discovery, almost realizing the al- 
chymyst’s reverie of the transmuta- 
tion of metals. 


Russta.—The number of children 
who die annually in Russia, amounts to 
about one-fourth of the whole number 
of deaths in the empire, and the cere- 
monies which take place at their bap- 
tism are considered asthe cause. The 
naked infant is dipped three times suc- 
cessively into a basin of cold water, 
from which it emerges shivering, and 
with the body entirely blue, from the 
effect of the cold; cholics, frequently 
fat#l, ensue from this deplorable bap 
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tism. Among the noble and more en- 
lightened classes, warm water is now 
introduced ; but neither physicians nor 
philosophers will easily persuade the 
lower classes thus to depart from the 
usage of their ancestors. A person 
who was present at the immersion of a 
newly born infant venturing to remon- 
strate, it was replied, “ would God per- 
mit his creatures to receive any ill 
from such an act? you see that the 
baby does not even cry;” and the 
poor innocent, who doubtless was un- 
able to do so, died a few days afterwards 
from a violent cholic. 


Denmarx.—The royal library at 
Copenhagen contains a considerable 
collection of manuscripts in the orient- 
al languages, brought from the East by 
the celebrated Niebuhr, and by other 
travellers and Danish consuls, who 
have resided for a longer or shorter 
time in Africa and Asia. These trea- 
sures were much augmented by the de- 
cease of the illustrious chamberlain, 
De Suhm, who had purchased at a 
great expense all the Arabic manu- 
scripts in the possession of the learned 
orientalist Reiske, of Gottingen, and 
whose superb and vast library has late- 
ly been added to that of the King. 
From ten of the principal of these 
precious manuscripts, and from others 
of minor value, Dr. Rasmusser, the 
professor of oriental languages, has 
derived the materials for a work which 
he has just published. 


NETHERLANDS.—According to a re- 
port presented to the Government in 
1814, there were then 700,000 paupers 
living scattered about, which in a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000 is more than 
12-100ths, or one in eight. At the end 
of 1823 there were, besides 31,000 
paupers, between seven and 800 poor- 
houses at the charge of the government 
and 42 work-houses, in which more 
than 7,000 were employed; but the 
system of colonization has succeeded 
so well, that very soon there will be no 
more occasion for those work-houses. 
There are already ten colonies, of 
which eight are in the northern pro- 
vinces, and two in the southern; they 
contain 6,000 houses, and between 4 
and 5,000 persons, who have already 
brought a great deal of land under 
cultivation. In general the colonies 
have succeeded heyond expectation ; 
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they have both schools and churche: 
and present an appearance of conten}. 
ment. 


Grermany.—M. Scholz, of Vienn, 
has discovered a new process for ren. 
dering quills more firm and durable 
than those of Hamburg. The folloy 
ing are the means employed :—He sys. 
pends, in a copper, a certain numbe: 
of quills, and fills it with water, so as 
just to touch their nibs. He they 
closes the copper, so as to render i; 
steam tight; here the quills experi. 
ence considerable heat and _ mois. 
ture from the steam, by which the fa: 
they contain is melted out. Afte: 
about four hours treatment in thi: 
manner, they attain the proper degree 
of softness and transparency. The 
next day cut the nibs, and draw out 
the pith, and then rub them with 1 
piece of cloth, and also expose them to 
a moderate heat. The following da 
they will have acquired the hardness o: 
bone without being brittle, and will b: 
as transparent as glass. 


Srvesra.—--The Count of Glenthorn 
the most wealthy proprietor in Silesia. 
has built,inthe forest of Rumeperst. 
a colossal organ, the smallest pipes o 
which are three feet and a half in di- 
ameter. It is played by steam, and th: 
various airs may he heard five leagues 
in every direction. 


PrersrA.—A letter written to Mr. Wo! 
the Jewish Missionary,by Prince Abba: 
Mirza, in the usual style of oriental liy- 
perbole, announces, that “since th 
very exalted, very learned, and ver 
virtuous, the chosen of Christian scho!- 
ars, Mr. Joseph Wolf, of England, ha 
been admitted into our august pres 
ence, and has presented to us, in th 
name of the very noble lord, the mod: 
of the great ones of Christianity, th 
honourable Henry Drummond, a Fr 
quest tending to obtain the institution 
of a college in the royal residence ¢ 
Tabriz, where English professors my 
fix their residence in order to instruc! 
and give lessons to children: an’ 
whereas the moral disposition o! pe™ 
sons high in rank ought always to 
favourable to what is good and usefu! 
and whereas there exists between 
power (Persia)—the duration ef whic 
may God prolong !—and that of Eo¢ 
land, no difference of views or !0" 
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ests, this request has been agreeable 
ious. We have, therefore, permitted 
‘he aforesaid person to establish the 
school.” ——Ch. Obs. 


Inp14.——Souls transmigrate, accord- 
ing to the tenets of the Fo religion, 
by means of six passages, to six or- 
ders or classes of beings. the first 
is that of the celestials; the second, 
that of men; the third, that of the 
venii; the fourth, that of beasts; 
the fifth that of demons; the sixth, that 
of the inhabitants of hell. Into one or 
other of these classes, by means of 
transmigration, whatever is animated 
passes and repasses perpetually, ac- 
cording to merit or demerit. To get 
to heaven, it is necessary to do good 
and shun evil; but as beneficence is 
more or less perfect, so heaven has ma- 
ny degrees or stages, which, beginning 
at the earth, are elevated one upon 
another. There are thirteen of these 
heavens; after which there «ge five 
others, from whence the inhabitants 
never return. Those in the fifth, or 
highest, are entirely purged from 
error, and behold clearly the nature of 
all things. They are still, however, 
material, not having yet arrived at 
complete annihilation. —Chr. Obs. 
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Traces of a Primitive Tongue.— 
The names of the sun and moon, in 
nearly 400 different languages, are 
reduced, by M. Adolphe Pictet, by 
analogies, to forty-nine roots, nearly 
all common to the two luminaries; 
that is to say, with some exceptions, 
the same root which designates the sun 
in a certain number of languages, 
serves to indicate the moon ina cer- 
tain number of other dialects. The 
exceptions are reducible to four or five; 
but it is remarkable that the roots s—1! 
and I1—n, with a vowel between the 
consonants, are of this number. Among 
all the names of the moon, not one has 
been found which could be traced to 
the root s—l, and not one of the names 
of the sun which belonged to the root 
]—n. This community of roots in the 
point of view relating to general affinity 
is amply explained by supposing that 
the names common to the two lumina- 
ries are derived from more general 
roots, which express certain qualities 
or characters equally common to both. 
Hence it would appear that the gener- 
al affinity of tongues is not a chimera, 
and that analogies so striking cannot 
be the work of chance. 
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RevivAts in VERMoNnT.—We have 
before us, says the Vermont Chronicle, 
a list of more than thirty towns in this 
state in which religion has become the 
subject of uncommon attention since 
last autumn. In some of them, exten- 
sive revivals of the most gratifying 
character, have prevailed ; in others, 
the excitement seems to have been but 
for a moment, as it were, and produc- 
tive of no very permanent good effects. 
A letter to the editor, dated Plymouth 
April 1, says, “There is a revival of 
religion in this town, and in Ludlow, 
particularly in that part of Ludlow ad- 
joining this town. It is spreading, and 
becomes more and more interesting. 
Among ehildren and youth it is pecu- 
Narty pleasing.” 


SABBATH Scnooits.—The Rey. J. \ 
Peck, in a letter to the Secretary ‘ 
the Massachusetts Baptist Missional 
Society, published in the Americal 
BaptistMagazine for the present mont! 
says, “ The fruits of Sabbath Schools 
already begin to hang in clusters 
About ten teachers, and seventy scho- 
lars in the schools of Missouri and Illi- 
nois, have been reported to me as hia\- 
ing professed religion, and united wilt 
different denominations the last se 
son.” 


Deatu oF Mr. Fisx.—In our last W° 
mentioned a few particulars respect: 
the death of Mr. Fisk. The followin: 
more detailed account from the M* 
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sonaty Herald will be read with in- 
terest. After mentioning that Mr. 
Fisk first spoke of being ill on Tues- 
day, the 11th of October, and describ- 
ing the progress of his disease, with the 
alternations of hope and fear which at- 
‘ended it, for eight days, Messrs. Bird 
& Goodell add : 


Wednesday morning, 19. He rose 
as usual, and occupied the sofa in an 
easy reclining posture, and appeared to 
enjoy some quiet sleep, but we have 
since suspected, that'what seemed to be 
Jeep, was Chiefly stupor. His counte- 
nance was, towards evening, percep- 
tibly more sank, and he manifestly 
began to think his recovery doubtful. 
He said, with a desponding air, to one 
ofus, who stood surveying him, “ I don’t 
know what you think of me.” Together 
with restlessness and headach, his 
fever was accompanied, this evening, 
by an involuntary starting of the mus- 
cles. To ease his head, we applied, as 
we had done once before, a few leeches. 
He grew suddenly very wild, and in- 
creasingly restless. Happening to 
touch the leeches on his face, he ex- 
claimed, * Oh, what is here!” When 
told, “O,” said he, “I know not what 
lam,nor where Iam.” We hastened 
fo remove him to his bed, but, in tak- 
ng off his gown, he fainted, and lay 
for some time as if dying. In remoy- 
ing him, and managing his bleeding, 
le repeatedly asked, what we were 
ining, and who we were. We replied, 

This is such a brother, and this is 
such g2 one.” ‘Qh yes,” said he, 
‘the best friends that ever I had in 
my life, lam sure. God bless you.” 
This was a terrible night of constant 
uneasiness and delirium. 

Thursday morning, 20. It being evi- 
dent that he was much reduced since 
yesterday, and would, perhaps, be un- 
able to sustain a single additional parox- 
ysm of fever, we consulted whether it 
would not be best to disclose to him our 
opinion of his case, and suggest the 
propriety of his completing whatever 
arrangement remained to be made of 
us worldly concerrs. We were the 
tore decided to do this, as he had ex- 
bressly wished us to deal faithfully with 
him, and tell him without flattering his 
desires, whatever we thought of him. 
He received the communication with 
great Composure—-expressed a hope in 
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Christ—said his views were not so 
clearas he could wish, but intimated 
that he was not afraid. So faras he 
was acquainted with himself, he 
thought he could safely say, that his 
great, commanding object of life, for 
the last seventeen years, had been 
the glory of Christ, and the good of the 
Church. Mr. Goodell asked, if he 
had any particular word of comfort, or 
of exhortation for his family friends, 
his brothers, sisters, father.—At this 
last word, he was sensibly moved ; “Oh, 
brother Goodell,” said he, raising his 
hand to his eyes, “my father, my 
father,—my father—(he paused.) But 
hell bear it. He knows what such 
afflictions are. When he hears the 
news, the tears will roll down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, but he’ll not complain 
—he knows where to look for comfort.” 
Here he stopped, saying he hoped to 
renew the subject, when he should 
have had alittle space to collect him- 
self. After we had read, at his request, 
the fifty-first Psalm, and both prayed 
by his side, he himself added a short 
prayer, in which he confessed his sins, 
and resigned his sou! and body into the 
hands of God. 

Hoping that he might yet continue 
a day or two, we despatched a messen- 
ger to Sidon, toa physician with whom 
Mr. F. had some acquaintance, and in 
whose skill he expressed some confi- 
dence. 

During the course of the day, he 
conversed much, and with the full com- 
mand of his reason. “It is now,” said 
he, “about seventeen years that I have 
professed to be a servant of Christ. But 
O how have I served him—with how 
many haltings and stumblings and sips. 
Were it not for the infinite merits of 
Christ, I should have no hope—not one 
among a thousand of my words has 
been right—not one among a thousand 
of my thoughts has been right.” We 
asked, if he could not give us some di- 
rections how to live and labour in the 
mission. ‘ Yes,” said he, *’tis done in 
a few words ; live near to God, dwell in 
love, and wear out in the service of 
Christ.” Hehad no particular plan to 
recommend for the conduct of the mis- 
sion,—but with regard to the station at 
Jerusalem, should be sorry to have it 
given up though he did not see howit 
could be well avoided, until wé should 
be reinforced by other missionaries. — 
He dictated letters to his father, and 
his missionary brethren, Kise agd 
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Temple—wished he had a catalogue of 
his books at Jerusalem, that he might 
select a suitable one for his father, but 
could not think of any. 

At times he lay in a state of stupor, 
and seemed near death. In such a 


state he was. when the hour arrived of 


our usual Thursday prayer-meeting. 
We proposed to observe the season by 
his bedside, supposing him to be too 
insensible to be either gratified or dis- 
turbed by it. On asking him, however, 
if we should once more pray with him, 
to oursurprise he answered, ‘* Yes—— 
but first lL wish you to read me some 
portions of Mrs. Graham’s “ Provision 
for passing over Jordan.” We read, 
and he made suitable remarks. Where 
it issaid, “*To be where thou art, to 
see thee as thou art, to be made like 
thee, the last sinful motion for ever 
past,”—he anticipated the conclusion, 
and said, with an expressive emphasis, 
‘‘ that’s heaven.” We then each of us 
prayed with him, and he subjoined his 
hearty ‘“‘Amen.” We had asked, what 
we should pray for, as it concerned his 
case. ‘ Pray,” said he, “that, if it 
be the Lord’s will, 1 may get well, to 
pray with you, and labour with you a 
little longer; if not, that I may die in 
possession of my reason, and not dis- 
honour God by my dying behaviour. 
He afterwards begged to hear the 
hymn, which he had formerly sung at 
the grave of Mr. Parsons. 


As the evening approached, and be- 
fore the appearance of the fever fit, he 
was very calm and quiet. In the midst 
of the stillness that reigned within him, 
and around him, he spoke out, saying, 
‘¢} know not what this is, but it seems 
to me like the silence that precedes a 
dissolution of nature.’”’——His fever be- 
gan to creep upon him. We saw again 
the spasmodic affection of his muscles. 
‘What the Lord intends to do with 
me,” said he, ** Il cannot tell, but my 
impression is, that this is my last night.” 
We hoped not. “ Perhaps not,” said he, 
‘‘ but these are my impressions.” 

The devotions of the evening were 
attended in his room. He united in 
them with evident enjoyment. After- 
wards he begged one of the sisters to go 
and try to get some rest, bade her good 


*** Brother, thou art gone before us, 
And thy saintly soul has flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 
And sorrow is unknown.” &c. &c. 
See Miss. Her. vol. xx. p. 170. Ld. 
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night, intimated it might be their gy<) 
parting, commended her * to Him tha; 
was able to keep her.” Similar ex. 
pressions of concern for us, and of grat; 
tude to God, frequently fell from },j: 
lips, such as, “ The Lord bless you fo; 
all your kindness.” —** I shall wear you 
all out.”—“‘ Were it not for these king 
friends, i should already have been jy 
my grave.”— How different is this 
from poor B. (an English traveller who 
lately died,) how different from Martyn 
how different from brother Parsons jn 
Syra.” 

The fever fit proved much milde; 
than the night preceding—scarcely any 
appearance ofdelirium. He repeated- 
ly said, * The Lord is more merciful tp 
me than lexpected.” “ Perhaps ther 
may be some hope of my recovery-- 
the Lord’s name be praised.” He often 
checked himself for sighing, and speak. 
ing of his pains, saying, * | know it i: 
weak and foolish, and wicked.” Onc: 
after a draught of water, he said 
‘* Thanks be to God for so much mercy 
and let Lis name be trusted in for tha 
which is future.” On two or thre 
occasions, he exclaimed, “ God is good 
his mercy endureth for ever.” 

At midnight he asked the tisne—hop: 
ed it had been later—and, at three A. 
M. (Friday 21,) his fever gave way to 
a little quiet sleep. During the whole 
forenoon, he remained so quiet, that we 
hoped his disease might be breaking 
away. In the afternoon, however, 1 
was discovered returning with all if 
alarming symptoms. He was asked, 
he had been able during the day to fy 
his thoughts on Christ. ‘ Not so muc! 
as I could wish--I am extremely weak 
But when you have been able to do 
has the Saviour appeared precious 
you? *QO yes, O yes, O yes.” “One o 
the sisters,’ continued he, “has been 
reading to me some precious hymns 
respecting Christ and his glory ;” then 
fixing his eyessteadfastly towards hea\ 
en, he repeated the words, “ Christ an 
his glory.” 

At 6 o’clock he had rapidly altere¢ 
and the hand of death seemed really 
up a him. We repaired to the throne 
of grace, commending his soul to hum 
that gave it. He had inquired ai 
iously if the Doctor had not come. He 
came at 3, but Mr. F. was insensible 
He approached the bedside. “ Here} 
the doctor,” said we. He raised bis 
eyes, fastened them a moment on th 
stranger, and sunk immediately 1! 
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vis farmer stupor. The physician, on 
learning what had been his symptoms, 
expressed little hope of saving him; 
but not to abandon him entirely, he 
ordered new mustard poultices to his 
feet, and warm wet cloths to his stom- 
ach, with frequent draughts of rice 
water. One hour after, to our no 
small joy and encouragement came on 
a free perspiration, the paroxysm of 
fever was arrested, respiration more 
free, and the remainder of the night 
comparatively quiet. 

Saturday 22. He was able to return 
he morning salutation to those that 
ame in. When the physician entered 
the room, he immediately recognised 
him, and conversed a little with him in 
italian—passed the day quietly—-said 
almost nothing—tongue palsied. 

The sun had set, and no appearanee 
f his usual paroxysm. His strength 
was such, that he could still raise him- 
self on his elbow, and nearly leave his 
bed, without assistance. Our hope had 
not, for many days, been higher, that 
he might yet survive. The fever came 
on, however, at 8 or 9 o'clock, but so 
gently that the physician repeatedly 
assured us he apprehended no danger 
rom it. We therefore retired to rest, 
leaving him, for the first half of the 
night, in the hands of the physician 
and a single attendant. Scarcely had we 

osed our eyes in sleep, when we were 
awaked to be told, that all hope con- 
erning him was fled. We hastened 

) his bedside, found him panting for 
reath, and evidently sinking into the 
tmsofdeath. The physician immedi- 
tely lefthim and retired to rest. We 
sat down, conversed, prayed, wept, and 
watched the progress of his dissolution ; 
nil, at precisely 3 o’clock on the 
hord’s day morning, October 23, the 
red wheels of nature ceased to move, 

id the soul, which had been so long 
aiting for ‘deliverance, was quietly re- 
eased, 

[t rose, like its great Deliverer, 
very early on the first day of the week, 
trlumphant over death, and entered, as 
we believe, on that Sabbath, that eéer- 

atl Rest, that remaineth for the people 
| God. 

We sung part of a hymn, and fell 
“own to give thanks to him that liveth 
and was dead, and hath the keys of hell 
and of death, that he had given our 
“ear brother, as we could hope, the 
‘nal victory over all disappointment, 
rrow. and sin: 


As soon as the news of his death was 
heard, all the flags of the different Con 
suls were seen at half mast. His fu- 
neral was attended at 4. At his grave. 
a part of the chapter in Corinthians re 
specting the resurrection, was read in 
Italian, and a prayer offered in English. 
in presence of a more numerous and 
orderly concourse of people, than we 
have ever witnessed on a similar occa- 
sion. His remains sweetly slumber in 
a garden connected with one of our 
houses. 

As for us, we feel that we have lost 
our elder brother. Our house is left 
unto us desolate. To die, we donbt not. 
has been infinite gain to him, but to us 
the loss seems at present irreparable. 
He cheered us in the social circle, he 
reproved us when we erred, he 
strengthened us by his prayers, exhor- 
tations, and counsels.—The Board of 
Missions will feel the loss, perhaps, not 
less than we. Another servant, with 
talents like his for explaining and en- 
forcing the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
who shall be able to preach fluently in 
most ef the languages heard in this 
country, will not soon be found. But the 
Lord of the Harvest has resources of 
which we know but little. To him let 
us still repair, and pray in hope.—Yonur 
unworthy afflicted servants. 

I. Brrp. 
W. GoopeEnr! 


DEATH OF MissionArRics.—The Cal- 
Herald for Octobe: 


contains the following intelligence. 


cutta Missionary 


It is with the deepest pain that we 
record the death 
Missionaries of almost every denomina 
tion in Bengal during the last few 
months. On the 29th of Angust, Rey. 
T. Maisch, of the Church Missionary 
Society, died; and on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, Mrs. Ray, who was returning from 
England with her husband, Rey. W. 
Ray, of the London Missionary Socie 
ty, died at the Sand Heads.—Scarcely 
had the remains of the latter been com- 
mitted to thedeep, when Mr. Albrecht 
Professor in the Serampore College, 
was removed; and now we 
add to the mournful list the name of the 
Rey. J. Lawson, of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, who died on the 22d Oct. 
To these we add the death of Rev. Mr. 
Frost, American Missionary at Bom 


hav. 


ravages of amone 


have to 
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ApocRYPHAL QuESTION.—We have 
before mentioned the question which 
was lately agitated in England respect- 
ing the circulation of the Apocrypha 
by the National Bible Society. The 
subject called forth numerous publica- 
tions and appears to have produced a 
greater excitement there than we in 
this country were aware of. Two of the 
publications alluded to, are reviewed 
in the London Baptist Magazine, and 
as the article dxhibits some facts which 
may be new to our readers, we make 
the following extracts. 

The pamphlets above mentioned re- 
Jate to avery interesting though un- 
pleasant discussion. It is now well 
known that the Committee of the Bi- 
ble Society, had been led to depart 
{rom their original principles, and cir- 
culate the Apocrypha along with the 
Canonical Scriptures in many parts of 
Europe. At first, and indeed for a con- 
siderable time, few persons knew the 
fact, but some of those who did know 
it, endeavoured to lead the Committee 
to retrace their steps, and return to 
iheir original principles. In the course 
of time, the Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society heard of the affair, 
corresponded with the Committee of 
the Parent Society, and declared that 
they could not act with them, till they 
returned to the original plan of circula- 
ting only the Canonical Scriptures. 

This decision excited great atten- 
tion: some thought it a hasty, ill-ad- 
vised measure: others, thought it the 
dictate of mature judgment, and in 
all its leading points, defensible and 
laudable. Many were led to inguire 
what were the facts of the case, and 
to consider the nature and tendency 
of the questions at issue; and the 
pamphlets, whose titles are at the head 
of this article, are a part of the conse- 
quences of the discussion. 

—-— But the influence of Dr. Leander 
Van Ess induced the Committee to de- 
part from their principle of circulating 
the Bible, and the Bible only, by assist- 
ing him to print an edition of a version 
of the Scriptures, with the Apocryphal 
books, interspersed with the other books 
as is usual in Catholic editions of the 
Scriptures ; so that the Committee of 
the Bible Society added the weight of 
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their name and their sanction to the 
circulation of uncanonical books, as parts 
of the Bible, while the public suppose 
they were subscribing only to the ci, 

culation of the canonical Scripture: 
Such a deviation from their professe; 
principles could not long escape ob. 
servation ; nor was it to be expected 
that it should meet general approba- 
tion. Many efforts were made to justi- 
fy the Committee, but without success 

and they have been obliged in part a: 
least to retrace their steps. We do 
not accuse the good intentions of those 
who defended the Committee, but it js 
evident, that a large number of the 
Subscribers to the Society thought the 
system wrong, and could not sanction 
a practice contrary to the first princi- 
ples of Protestants. 


THe Biece w Mexico.—Mr Bri 
ham writes to the Agent of the Ame: 
ican Bible Society from Mexico, Feb 
ruary 18 :— 

Dear Sir,—I see by my notes, tha’ 
I wrote you from Guayaquil, saying 
that I had brought a box of Spanisi 
Testaments there from Lima, and 
should probably sell a part and carn 
part to Mexico. I sold in Guayaquil 
180 for $120. The twenty which | 
brought with me, with the exception 0! 
four, sold for four dollars, I distribute: 
among the poor at Acapulco, and along 
the road from thence to Mexico. | find 
in every part of Mexico, not only « 
willingness to possess the word of Got 
but even a strong desire, and that no 
open opposition is made to their dist 
bution from any quarter. Since my ar- 
rival at the capital, an American mer- 
chant has received 500 Spanish Bibles 
from New York, and about 130 Testa- 
ments, all of which he sold readily an¢ 
for a high price. 

The Bibles sold for five dollars each, 
and were afterwards retailed for $8 an¢ 
a half, and I saw some asking for them 
in the streets, $12. The same mer 
chant is expecting more every day, 
will at once sell them as he did the first. 
I have never felt so much encouraged 
with regard to circulating the word o! 
life, since I have been in Spanish Amer- 
ica, as I am _ at present When at 
Chili, they would scarcely sell at all, 
but since leaving that place there has 
appeared an increasing demand. 
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am confident that had I possessed them, 
| might in Peru, Colombia, and Mexi- 
co, have sold instead of four or five 
hundred, as many thousands. I regret 
exceedingly, that I had not possessed 
them. 

You have doubtless seen that a Bible 
Society has been formed in Colombia, 
and is patronized by the leading men 
of government and the church. Ihave 
been exceedingly anxious to form a 
similar society in Mexico, but it has 
been thought best, by good advisers, to 
defer the attempt a little longer. I 
shall endeavour before I leave here to 
take some steps towards the formation 
of such a society ; as I shall also to- 
wards the causing of the New Testa- 
ment to be translated into the ancient 
Mexican tongue, whichis yet spoken 
by many thousands. 


Necro Stavery.—The spirit which 
is pervading England on the subject of 
negro slavery, is exhihited in the fol- 
lowing resolutions, adopted at a late 
meeting of the committee of the 
Society for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty. 


RESOLVED, 

j. That this Committee, including 
liberal members of the Established 
Church, and representing several hun- 
ired congregations of Protestant Dis- 
senters in England and Wales, cannot 
receive with indifference an applica- 
tion that they should express their sen- 
iments on the nature and effects of 
Negro Slavery in the British Colonies, 
and co-operate in efforts, by which its 
evils may be lessened or removed. 

ll. That as men taught to regard all 
men as brethren, and to deem nothing 
inimportant that may mitigate the 
woes and improve the destiny of man— 
as Britons proud of a country indebted 
to freedom forher wealth, her dominion, 
and her fame—as Christians profess- 
ing to be disciples of Him who came to 
teach, toillustrate, and diffuse pure and 
heavenly charity—and as Protestant 
Dissenters descended from forefathers 
who, in the cause of civil and religious 
uberty, did not fear to suffer and die— 
uey must declare and deprecate the 
Continuance of that Negro Slavery, 
which all right-thinking and right-feel- 
ing men—Britons—Christians—and 

usenters, must unfeignedly condemn. 


{l]J. ‘That while this Committee would 
reverence the law—would censure 
rash and injurious interposition with 
property—and would maintain for the 
Colonists all rights which constitution- 
ally they ought to claim—they cannot 
regard the personal slavery of eight 
hundred thousand fellow-subjects, hu- 
man and immortal beings—without 
feeling an intense desire, not only for 
their better education—for the mitiga- 
tion of their toils—for the amelioration 
of their state—for their encouragement 
to partake the blessings of wedded and 
parental love—and for their growth in 
Christian knowledge—but also that the 
existence of their slavery should UNIVER- 
SALLY and FOR EVER END. 

IV. That if such just and best desire 
cannot be immediately attained, they 
would, at least on behalf of the present 
and future generations of afflicted slaves. 
endeavour to impel forward the other 
measures which may diminish their ca- 
lamities, and progressively improve 
their doom—and that, as the colonists 
appear strangely hostile to those means 
which the wisdom and benevolence of 
his Majesty’s Government have deign- 
ed to recommend—this Committee will 
address a petition to both houses of Par- 
liament, imploring their early interpo- 
sition, and urging them to direct, that 
at least all such measures shall be car- 
ried into prompt and benign effect. 
And that this Committee entreat the 
congregations with whom they are con- 
nected, either separately to petition the 
legislature, or to concur in any local 
exertions that can possibly promote 
those much-needed and beneficent re 
sults. 


Tuomas PELLATT, is 


Pes. 


JoHn WILKS, 4 


SunpAy Scuoor Society For Ire- 
LAND.—The Society was first esta- 
blished in the year 1809. At that 
time it is calculated, there were but 
seventy Sunday schools in all Ireland ; 
and these not on the best plan. The 
Report of the Society read at the last 
Annual Meeting, states that 1702 Sum 
day schools are now in connexion with 
this Society; which are reported to 
contain 12,837 gratuitous teachers, and 
150,831 scholars. The issue of books 
from the depository gratuitously, and 
at reduced prices, since the establish- 
ment of the Society, has amounted to 
10.624 Bibles—155,271 Testaments— 
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425, 190 Spelling Books—1,698 copies 
of the Seciety’s excellent “ Hints for 
conducting Sunday Schools.” 

The Committee state, that the prac- 
tical benefits which have resulted from 
the Sunday school system of instruc- 
tion, have been of a most beneficial na- 
ture. “The Sabbath is no longer 
wasted or profaned, as the day for idle 
sports and petty depredations, but be- 
comingly appropriated to its intended 
object, the acgnisition of religious 
knowledge, and the enjoyment of devo- 
tional feeling. Children are trained 
up in the principles of Christianity— 
parents are benefited by the lessons 
and example of their offspring—the 
general habits and manners of the poor 
are improved—domestic comforts are 
promoted—the labours of parochial and 
other ministers are facilitated—there 
is an increased attendance of both pa- 
rents and children at public worship— 
the holy Scriptures are introduced and 
valued in families where hitherto they 
were unknown—and a bond of connex- 
ion is established between the different 
ranks of society.” —Ch. Obs. 


Tract SocrerrEs ON THE ContTI- 


NENT oF Evropr.—The last Report of 


the London Tract Society furnishes the 
following notices relative to the pro- 
gress of Tract Societies on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

The Committee of the Paris Scciety 
have added several tracts and broad 
sheets to their series. During the year 
there had been 80,000 tracts circu- 
Jated; making a _ total of 220,000. 
There are many impediments, howev- 
er, to the circulation of books and 
tracts in France, especially a decision 
of the minister of the interior prohibit- 
jug the hawking of books, without any 
exception. This decision, it was fear- 
ed, would greatly fetter the benevolent 
intentions of the friends of religion in 
France. 

The Netherlands Society has circu- 
Jated, during the year, many thousand 
tracts. The Secretary says, ‘* Our So- 
ciety goes on prosperously; and we 
have many reasons to look forward to 
better things. The efforts of the Soci- 
ety have been beneficial in the conver- 
sion of sinners.’ 

In Germany, Dr. Leander Van Ess 
has actively circulated his tracts in sup- 
mort of the universal dissemination of 
the word of God. Of hits small book, 
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entitled, “The Holy Chrysostom; o; 
the Voice of the Catholic Church, con. 
cerning a useful, salutary, and edifying o 
Method of reading the Bible ;” he had 
been enabled, partly by a grant from 
the London Tract Society, to publish 
5000 copies. He writes, “I rejoice to 
say, many blessed results have ensued 
from its dissemination among Catho- 
lics ; especially at the present period, 
when, by the bullof the pope, the cir. 
culation of the Bible has been much 
ridiculed and impeded. My corres. 
pondence has convinced me, that many 
weak individuals, especially among the 
Catholic clergy, have been encourage: 
in the Bible cause by the reading oj 
this book; and as its circulation ex. 
tends, the prejudices of the common 
people also are vanishing away. 
Though a Catholic himself, he adds 
“In a period like the present, when 
Rome and Romanists are making al! 
their powers and influence subservient 
to the pernicious works of darknes, 
both by words and writings, it is ov 
duty to do all in our power to counter- 
act their efforts ; persuaded that the 
Lord will not suffer his true Christian 
church, of all confessions, to be over- 
thrown. Incalculable good may be e! 
fected by the means of small instruc- 
tive tracts, which the people are fond 
of reading. If aid for this work is 2/- 
forded to me, I have a great number 0! 
correspondents and fellow-labourers in 
every quarter, who will give their as 
sistance.” The Hamburgh Tract % 
ciety has, during the year, greatly im 
creased its operations: the issues ex 
ceed 38,000. One of its friends says— 
‘Almost every week, some instanc' 
of their usefulness comes to my knov 
ledge ; and not a few souls, in Hai 
burgh and its neighbourhood, will hav 
to bless God, through the endless ages 
of eternity, for the formation of tis 
Society.” 

In the year 1823, the E vangelica al 
Society at Stockholm circulated 46,8 
tracts; making a total, since 1800, 
nearly 2,000,000. 

From Poland, a Missionary writes— 
“ Your tracts have been instrumenta 
in stirring up many to a sense of true 
religion ; and deputations have beet 
sent to us, inviting us to go and preaci 
the Gospel of Christ, where the tracts 
have been given.’ 

The following is an extract from? 
communication frqm Gibraltar. It * 
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an important fact, that many of the 
Spaniards begin to suspect that they 
have been misled: this has naturally 
resulted from their reading of the holy 
Scriptures and other religious books. 
They willingly receive tracts from us, 
and as willingly converse with us on 
the subject of religion.” Another cor- 
respondent on the continent says— 
Spain is a vast field open before you, 
and seems to call for your labours. I 
am acquainted with a Spanish priest, 
who begins to enjoy Wivine truth, 
through the reading of some tracts. 
He has translated “Conversation be- 
tween Two Friends,” “* On Regenera- 
ion.” “ The Woodmen,” and “ The 
Swiss Peasant.” —JO6. 


CHALDEANS.--We have noticed in 
various papers, an aecount of a people 
n Asia, who call themselves Chalde- 
ans 4“ They inhabit the country on 
each side of the Tigris, at the foot and 
nthe sides and summits, of the great 
to the 
The account is 


chain of mountajns, which lie 


eastof that river.” 


‘rom Dr. Walsh, chaplain to the British 
embassy at Constantinople, who pro- 
fesses to have collected it from the 
Chaldean Bishop resident at Peru, and 
‘yom other distinguished Chaldeans. 


Shut out from intercourse with the 
est of the world by the nature of the 
ulace, they are never visited by travel- 
ers. The face of the country is partly 
plain and partly mountainous ; but the 
mountain tract is by far the most ex- 
‘ensive, and so very healthy, that the 
plague, which sometimes rages in the 
countries all around, has never been 
Known to infect this district. The pop- 
ulation consists of about 500,000 per- 
sons, Who are all Christians. They are 
‘ree and independent of the Arabs, 
lurks, Persians, or Tartars, in the 
ifidst of whom they are situated ; and 
‘hough several attempts have been 
made in different ages to subdue them, 
ey successfully repulsed them all. 
he last great effort was made by the 
, irks in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
"ty, sn which they lost 100,000 men 
‘ud five pachas, and have never since 
attempted to invade them. The Chal- 
~*as Constantly live with arms in their 
hands to preserve their independence, 
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and they do not Jay them aside even 
when they assemble in the churches for 
divine service on Sundays. Their gov- 
ernment is a republican form, at_the 
head of which, is a patriarch, who ex- 
ercises both a spiritual and civil juris- 
diction. Their capital is Jolemark. 
It is situatedin the mountainous region, 
on the banks of the river Zebat, which 
rises in the mountains, and runs from 
thence into the Tigris, where it is about 
four hundred feet broad. The city con- 
sists of one great street, passing through 
the centre, with several others branch- 
ing from it, and rising up the monntains 
at each side. It is surrounded by a 
strong wall, protected by European 
cannon, which were some time ago fur- 
nished to the patriarch by French en- 
gineers. It contains, in winter, about 
12,000 inhabitants, the greater part of 
whom, in summer, emigrate to numer- 
ous villages, which are scattered on the 
neighbouring hills. The distance of 
the city from the junction of the Zebat 
with the Tigris, is about four days jour- 
ney, or something more than one hun- 
dred miles. The patriarch does not re- 
side at the capital, but at Kesharis, a 
smaller town, situated higher up on the 
banks of the Zebat. Besides these, they 
possess Amedia, and several other towns 
in the mountains, rendered impregna- 
ble, as well by art as by the diffieult 
nature of the situations. In the lew 
country their principal city is Djeziras, 
situated in an island on the Tigris, on 
the confines cf Diarbekir. It is distant 
about thirty days’ journey, or nearly 
nine hundred miles, from the great city 
of Bagdat, by land, but not more than 
half that distance by water. There are 
no other than occasional wooden 
bridges in this district which are often 
swept away; and when the inhabitants 
have occasion to pass from one side of 
the river to the other, they sometinses 
use rafts, formed of inflated or stuffed 
skins for the purpose. The mountajns 
in some places approach so close to the 
Tigris as to hang abruptly over it, and 
leave no passage between them and the 
river. This town was formerly ae in- 
dependent as thre rest, and exclysively 
within the jurisdiction of the patriarch : 
lying however in a low, exposed situa- 
tion, on the confines of Turkey, it has 
latterly been obliged to receive a 
Turkish pacha as a governor. In the 
other towns a few Turks only occasion- 
dily reside. The exercise of thétr reli- 
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gion is tolerated, but not openly ; they 
have therefore no Minarets, and the 
Muezan is never heard calling the peo- 
ple to prayer, and if any Turk is seen 
in the street on Sunday during divine 
service, he is immediately put to death. 
They have no schools for the general 
education of their children, and no 
printed books among them : their know- 
ledge, therefore, is very limited; and 
very few, even among the better class- 
es, learn to read. Instruction is Con- 
fined to the clergy, as the only persons 
in the community who require it ; and 
when a man is disposed to study he must 
become a priest. He is then supplied 
with such manuscript works as they pos- 
sess in the different churches and con- 
vents. Among these are the Holy 
Scriptures translated into their lan- 
guage, which, though not printed, are 
sufficiently common in written copies. 
They do not themselves know at what 
time Christianity was first preached 
among them, or by whom. They pay 
no particular respect to St. Gregory, 
the great apostle of the East, whom 
the Armenians revere under the name 
of Surp Saworich. And it is remarkable, 
that: the Armenians and Chaldeans, 
though living in countries in the east 
nearly contiguous, insulated among 
Asiatic nations, and separated from the 
rest of Christendom, should yet be so 
separated from each other as entirely 
to differ, not only in language, but in the 
doctrme and discipline of their church- 
es. Their patriarchs and bishops have 
not the smallest connexion. The Chal- 
deans, at an early period, adopted the 
opinions of Nestorius, who denied that 
the Virgin Mary was the mother of God 
in his divine nature. Removed by their 
situation from the control of the Greek 
church, they retained the heresy in its 
primitive form, and are perhaps the 
only sect of Christians at the present 
day among whom it prevails. But 
though they were not influenced by the 
Synods of the Greek church, they hve 
not all rejeeted the authority of the 
atin. Very early missionaries from 
the college ‘de Propaganda Fide,’ at 
Rome, found their way among them, 
and at present they are divided into two 
hostile parties—primitive Nestorians, 
who hold themselves independent of 
any other church, and converted Cath- 
olies, who acknowledge a dependence 
on the See of Rome. Their church is 
epverned by three Patriarchs 
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Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian. 

Joseph of Diarbekir, , 

Mar Elias of Mousoul, Catholics, 
The two latter, though acknowleder, 
by the Chaldeans, are not properly of 
that nation, but reside in Turkish pro 
vinces; but the former is strictly s0 
and in fact, the Chaldeans of the moun 
tains, who are the vast majority, haye 
hitherto rejected all submission to the 
church of Rome, which denominate: 
them heretics, as they still retain the 
discipline and doctrines of their church 
in their primitive independence. Amons 
the remarkable events of their history. 
is one which they speak of at this day 
with considerable interest. At a very 
early period, a part of their tribe eyj- 
grated from their mountains and pro- 
ceeded to India, where they settled 
upon the sea-coast of the hither penin- 
sula. They brought with them the ori- 
ginal purity of the Christian doctrive 
and discipline, before it had been cor. 
rupted by heresy ; and this purity, they 
assert, they still retain in their remote 
situation. 

The following are the sacred book 
enumerated by Hebed-iesu as the ca- 
nonical Scriptures of the Chaldeans, 
and translated into their language 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Paraleipomenia, Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Songs, Wisdom, Barascra or Eccles- 
iasticus, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruc! 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos 
Abdeas, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, H:- 
bakkuk, Sephonias, Aggsaeus, Zechari- 
as, Malachias, Ezra, Tobias and Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, Daniel Minor, that is, 
Susanna, Maccabees : Matthew from 
the Hebrew, Mark from the Lat 
Luke and John from the Greek, Acts 
Epistles general of James, Peter, Jobv. 
and Jude, fourteen Epistles of St. Pau! 
and Apocalypse. There is also extad 
among them a Gospel compiled 53 
Ammonius or Titianus, and called 
Diatesseram. 


Ampovna.—Extraet of a Jetter from Re' 
Jos. Kam, dated Amboyna, 19th Januar); 
1825, giving an account of the Renunciatic 
of Idols by four Villages in the Molucea 
containing 2500 Inhabitants. 


“In December, 1823, I ¢alled at E 
paputy, which consists of two populot 


villages. f our 


Mr. Starnink, one o! 
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Dutch missionaries, strongly desired 
me to remove him from that place, 
paving now been labouring there for 
almost three years, and there not be- 
ing any fruit from his labours; which 
was also the advice of the Resident, 
who thought it would not be advisable 
for him to remain; but I said to him, 
‘My dear brother, try but one year 
more, because God is able to assist you, 
and bless your painful labours in his 
own appointed time.’ On the 29th 
September, 1824, (nine months after- 
wards,) when he had again admonished 
both chiefs, or rulers of the villages, 
on account of their bad conduct in wor- 
shipping the dumb idols, some of the in- 
habitants hearing this began to be an- 
gry; and on the same evening, when 
he was engaged in service at the 
church, they went to his dwelling-house 
and put fire on the top of it, on pur- 
pose to burn it down; but no sooner 
was the fire there, than a shower of 
rain, for about half an hour, quench- 
ed the flame. 

“ After the service was ever, his ser- 
yants told him of the circumstance. 
Immediately he required the chiefs to 
come before him, to give them notice 
of what had happened. After this they 
promised to call the villagers on the 
following morning, to be present be- 
fore the house of Mr. Starnink ; when 
he asked the people, in general, to 
prove them, what was the reason of 
such bad conduct as that appeared to 
be tohim, which had happened on the 
past night; whether this was the re- 
ward for the assistance he was always 
ready to give them, and séill was 
ready to give them, in times of sick- 
ness and disease, as well as medi- 
cines, and for instructing their chil- 
dren in reading the Holy Scriptures. 
Not one of them was able to answer 
him, being too well convinced of their 
bad conduct towards a man of such a 
character. At this time one of the chiefs 
cried out, ‘I will bring my idols.’ 
fle felt the power of the truth of what 
Mr. 8. had said to them; and the more 
©, when he put them in mind of the 
providence of God, in saving his house 
by sending a shower of rain just in 
time to drown the fire on the top of 
it, and to show his power in saving his 
servants, according to his promise. As 
soon as they heard this, they were 
bricked to the heart; and the other 
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chief, with the people of his village, 
promised to bring to him their ido!s 
at once; bat as it was on the Sab- 
bath morning, and the time when 
they should attend divine worship, he 
advised them to collect the idols al- 
together, of both villages, and to 
bring them the next day ; and so they 
all went into church, with thanks- 
givings to God, the living God, for 
what he had done. 

“On the next day it was indeed a 
great solemnity, and a real feast day. 
as the public and private idols were 
collected together. Before the fire 
was put under them, Mr. Starnink 
desired all the children of the two 
villages to be called together, to see, 
for the last time, the foolishness of 
their parents, and what was the end 
of their idols, that, they might keep it 
in remembrance; and after the fire 
was put under them, the children were 
very merry, and began to dance and 
rejoice ; and the parents joined their 
children, and confessed. their foolish- 
ness before God and man. Certainly 
we may say, this is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes. 

Mr. Kam, in another letter dated the 
10th January, observes, that at Ceram, 
on the southern coast of the island, God 
has, by the preaching of the gospel, 
been showering down his mercy, so 
that four villages, containing 2500 souls, 
have forsaken their idols. Two ofthe vil- 
lages drowned their idols in the sea, and 
the other two burnt theirs in the fire. 
He further says, “ We recently céle- 
brated the Saviour’s dying love, when 
a small number of real converts sat 
down with us (two of his brethren) at 
the Lord’s table. We have therefore 
great hope that in this part of the Mo- 
lucca islands our dear Redeemer shall 
see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied.” —Lond. Evan. Mag. 


Levant Mrsstons.—We have se- 
lected this title for want of one more 
comprehensive, in order to lay before 
our readers a general view of the plans 
now in progress for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the interesting regions 
which lie to the North, the South, and 
the East, of the Levant, comprising in 
our notice the operations of the various 
missionary establishments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Red, the Mediterrane- 
an, the Black, and the Caspian sevs. 
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and the Persian Gulf. We are indebt- 
ed for the following particulars to the 
valuable digest in the annual survey in 
the Missionary Register, to which we 
refer those of our readers who wish to 
examine the detail of proceedings at 
each particular station. 

The shores of the above-mentioned 
seas are inhabited chiefly by two great 
classes of persons—Mohammedans and 
non-Protestant Christians. Access is 
obtained by these seas to all the strong 
holds of Mohammedanism; and they 
wash the shores of all those nations 
which form the strength of Popery, and 
of those other countries also whose 
Christianity has suffered under its blight- 
ing influence or its corrupt example. 
There has been an almost simultaneous 
movement, of late years, for the benefit 
of these regions, among the three great 
divisions of Protestants—those of the 


United Kingdom, of the Continent of 
Europe, and of the United States of 


America. Atthe beginning of the pre- 
sent century, not a single missionary 
from these quarters could be found 
throughout these vast regions; there are 
now more than forty, a considerable 
number of whom are married, actually 
engaged in the different labours appro- 
priate to these countries, or on their 
way thither: and many of these are 
men of high character, not only in re- 
spect of piety, but of talents and attain- 
ments also. The number would have 
been, however, still greater, had not 
some difficulties led to the withdrawing 
of about twelve missionaries from the 
territory of Russia; part by the United 
Brethren and the London Missionary 
Society from Sarepta, and the rest by 
the Scottish Missionary Society from 
Karass, the Crimea, Astrachan, and 
Orenburg. 

Many circumstances combine thus to 
attract the hopes and efforts ofthe purer 
part of the Christian church to this 
quarter. The field is indeed of a na- 
ture so different from that offered 
throughout the many hundred millions 
of the pagan world that it requires a 
course of proceeding in some measure 
peculiar to itself, as there are special 
difficulties and obstacles in the way ; 
such progress has, nevertheless, been 
already made, as to offer the fullest 
encouragement to increased exertions. 
On these several topics we shall dwell 
a little: for we are anxious to see a 
great augmentation of able and de- 
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voted labourers in this field, and {, 
awaken fervent prayer for the abun. 
dant influences of the Holy Spirit op 
these now benighted regions, prepa. 
ratory to that signal overthrow of anti- 
christ which shall take place in the 
predicted battle of that great day of 
God Almighty. 

The course of proceeding required in 
these parts is sketched in the Instruc. 
tions of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty delivered to the Rev. W. Jowett, in 
the year 1815. ‘The proper object and 
present work of missions in these seas 
are there stated to be twofold: 1. Ac- 
quiring information, by correspon- 
dence, conference, and observation, on 
the state of religion and of society, and 
on the best means of meliorating thai 
state: 2. The propagation of Christian 
knowledge ; by the press, by journeys, 
and by the education of natives ;—sucl, 
journeys being prosecuted not onl; 
with the view of extending the sphere 
of conference and observation, but to 
communicating Christian knowledge. 
by the circulation of books, by the de- 
claration of truth whenever practica- 
ble, by promoting the establishment of 
schools and searching out young no- 
tives to educate for the Christian mi- 
nistry. This course of proceeding is 
amply developed in the two volumes of 
Researches since furnished by Mr. 
Jowett; and its advantages are fully 
confirmed by the experience of othe: 
missionaries. 

By the instrumentality of Protestant 
Christians only, is there any reasonable 
hope that the full power of religion 
will be felt throughout these regions 
The fallen churches will not reform 
themselves, till stimulated by those 
which are already reformed ; nor will 
the Mohammedan antichrist be subdv- 
ed but by that sword of the Spin 
which reformed churches alone can 
and will wield with effect. But Pro- 
testant Christians have, in almost eve- 
ry part of these countries, to make 
their way with difficulty. The chara‘ 
ter of their proceedings must, perhaps. 
for a long season, be migratory, rathe! 
than fixed and local; and their work 
preparatory rather than that of opeu 
and avowed ministers of the Gospel. 
They have to communicate truth 1 
the very regions where the apostles 
first diffused it, but under very differ- 
ent Circumstances: they are not only 
devoid of that authoritative commission” 
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sanctioned by constant interpositions 
of the Divine power, which demanded 
obedience; but they have to labour 
among a people, not merely indifferent 
or contemptuous as the ancient Pagans 
were, or prejudiced as the Jews, but 
among Mohammedans hostile to Christ, 
and among professed Christians, many 
of whom are determined against all 
reformation. 

To the direct exercise of the minis- 
‘yy among the natives there is, indeed, 
in most of these countries, an almost 
insuperable bar. Sound principles of 
civil liberty will, however, wherever 
they prevail, relax the bonds of reli- 
gious intolerence : Mr. Lowndes, Mr. 
Hartley, and others, begin to feel this 
with respect to the Greeks; buf till 
the time shall come when the public 
preaching of Christ crucified shall 
bless these regions, enlightened and de- 
vout ministers may still in various 
ways become the means of effecting 
incalculable good. 

The restraints on the exercise of the 
Christian ministry form, however, but 
a part of the obstacles opposed, in these 
countries, to the propagation of the Gos- 
pel. The circulation of the Scriptures 
is becoming an object of dread both to 
Roman Catholics and Mokhammedans ; 
and from Rome and from Mecca, sys~ 
tematic and determined opposition is 
shown to the enlightening of these re- 
gions. Where the Pope can exercise 
authority in directly crushing the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, he exer- 
ises it without reserve ; but where his 
subjects live under Mohammedan go- 
vernments, he employs the arm of the 
latter. The arrest and temporary im- 
prisonment, in this manner, of the 
American Missionaries, the Rev. Pliny 
Fisk and the Rev. Isaac Bird, at Jeru- 
salem, are known to our readers. 
Another instance of the fears and hos- 
ulity of the Romanists has occurred in 
reference to the College of Antoura 
on Mount Lebanon, which the Rev. 
Lewis Way rented for the use of mis- 
sionaries, who have been obliged to 
leave it, through the interference of 
the Collere of the Propaganda at 
Rome. The anathema of the Maronite 
Patriarch against the Scriptures and 
against the Protestant missionaries, 
issued in January 1824,) is a most hos- 
tile edict; utterly forbidding all the 
Maronites, of whatsoever state or con- 
“lop, whether secular or regular: 
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monk or nun, from holding intercourse 
with the missionaries, or receiving 
their Bibles or Tracts. Mr. Lewis, 2 
missionary, remarks on this anathema, 
as connected with the Firman of the 
Porte; “The Patriarch and Council 
took great care to prevent this produc- 
tion from falling into our hands. How- 
ever, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, we have at last obtained it; and 
now I give it for the benefit of the Bri- 
tish public, as a specimen of a Mount 
Lebanon Bull. If the people of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion (whether 
they wish it or not) must be debarred 
from the use of the word of God, is this 
a reason why thousands and tens of 
thousands of others, of different persua- 
suasions, and unconnccted with the 
Roman Church, should be likewise de- 
prived of the sacred Scriptures? Why 
should not the Armenians, and Syrians, 
and Copts, and Abyssinians, as well as 
the thousands of the Greek Church, be 
permitted to avail themselves of Bri- 
tish benevolence, and of the bread of 
heaven; famishing as they are, in want 
of the staff of life, and willing to re- 
ceive it when offered to them? And 
is the Gospel of the blessed Saviour to 
be denied to the Jewish people scatter- 
ed throughout the Ottoman empire? 
Such, however, and more, are the evil 
consequences intended to be the result 
of the present prohibitory Firmans.” 
Of the influence of these violent 
measures, however, the American 
Board take a different view, which cir- 
cumstances have since confirmed. 
They remarked; “ Difficulties, great 
and many, do indeed lie in the way. 
The errors of a thousand years are not 
to be easily and at once eradicated. 
The sons of the false prophet will not 
be inclined to rejoice in the progress 
of truth; nor can the disciples of the 
man of sin be expected to favour the 
growth of righteousness. With regard 
to the Firman of the Grand Seignior, 
though by far the most serious instance 
of opposition which has hitherto occur- 
red, the prevailing belief of the mis- 
sionaries is, that it will not long ope- 
rate as a material hindrance to their 
proceedings. At Aleppo, although the 
people who had received copies of the 
Scriptures were threatened with death 
if they refused to give them up, it was 
not ascertained that a single copy wa 
given up, or that a single individual 
suffered injury on tbat account.” Of 
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‘the progress whiich has been already 
made, the Board say; “ At Malta, at 
Alexandria, along the banks of the 
Nile, at Jerusalem, and on the shores 
ef the Mediterranean, from El Arish on 
the south to Tripolis on the north, 
tracts filled with Divine truth, and the 
holy Scriptures, the fountain of truth, 
have been disseminated ; and, in nume- 
rous instances, have been placed in the 
hands of those who will carry them in- 
to remote and still more benighted 
countries. In Jerusalem, the ancient 
capital o' the visible church, the stand- 
ard of ruth and righteousness has 
been erected—it is hoped never more 
to be permanently removed. Among 
fhe mountains of Lebanon, the Gospel 
has been proclaimed to Druses, Ma- 
ronites, Syrians, and Greeks. Jordan 
and the Dead Sea have heard the sound, 
and Bethlehem, Capernaum, and Naz- 
areth. In that most interesting portion 
of the world, the light of life, after 
having been for ages quite extinguish- 
ed, has been rekindled.” 

We might greatly extend this re- 
cord of beneficial operations. The isl 
ands and continent of Greece, Asia 


Minor, Constantinople, the shores of 


the Black and Caspian Seas, the banks 
o the Tigris and Euphrates, and re- 
mote Abyssinia, with some of the Bar- 
bary States, have ail, in a greater or 
less degree, felt the advantage of the 


recent researches and exertions of 


Christian sacieties. 

In the acquisition of information for 
fhe wise adaptation of measures to va- 
rying circumstances, advances have 
been made beyond abl expectation. 
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The communications made to the 
Church Missionary Society, to the 
American Board, and to the Jews’ So- 
ciety, by their respective representa- 
tives, are fullof imterest: those to the 
Church Missionary Society have been 
rendered peculiarly useful by having 
been embodied in the two volumes of 
Researches by Mr. Jowett ; in each 
of which he has furnished hints and 
suggestions for shaping future measures, 
occupying nearly a third of his first, 
and more than a fourthef his second 
volume, which could not have been 
supplied but by experience and obser. 
vation in the midst of the people for 
whose advantage he labours, and 
which will incalculably assist those 
who may follow. 

Not discouraged, therefore, with the 
difficulties in their way, the progress 
already made, and the opportunities for 
new exertions opening before them, in- 
cline the great body of missionaries, 
not only to patient perseverance in thai 
course of proceeding which the pecu- 
liar circumstances of these countries 
require, but to plead earnestly for an 
increase of labourers. —Chr. Obs. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARL 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
In the month of March. 
To the American Education Seciet; 
$685.35. 
To the American Board, $2847.1' 
To the Baptist General Convention 
(from the ist to the 24th March! 
$1783.03. 





ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Feb. 22.—The Rev. SrepHen PEEr 
was ordained and installed Pastor of the 
church in Euclid, Ohio. Sermon by the 
Rev. Joseph Treat. 

March 8.~—The Rey. Joun SmitH 
was ordained Pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Trenton, N.J. Sermon by 
the Rev. Professor Hodge, of Prince- 
ton. 

Marth 8.—The Rev. Isaac R. Bar- 
ROUR Was ordained Pastor of the Con- 


gregational church at New Ipswich 
N.H. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Fay 
of Charlestown. 

March 14.—-The Rey. Josepu U»- 
DERWOOD, at New Sharon, Me. Ser 
mon by the Rey. Mr. Thurston, of Win 
throp. 

March 16.—The Rev. Isaac RoGErs 
over the First Congregational church 
at Farmington. Sermon by the Re’ 
Dr. Gillet. of Hatlowell. 
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April 19.—The Rev. Austin Dicx- 
inson, was ordained at Amherst, Mass. 
asan Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. 
Baxter Dickinson, of Long Meadow. 

April—The Rev. Minton P. Bra- 
man, as Pastor of the first church in 
Danvers, Ms. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Braman of Rowley. 


Public Affairs. 


April 19.—Mr. Wrriiam A. Savace 
to the work of an Evangelist, by the 
Presbytery of New York. Sermon by 
the Rev. William Patton. 

April 20.—Mr. Esenezer Mason, 
to the work of the Ministry, by the 
Presbytery of New York. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Knox. 








PUBLIC APFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 

RusstA.——A commission has been ap- 
pointed by the emperor, to investigate 
ihe facts relative to the late conspira- 
cy. This commission consists of seve- 
ral of the greatest characters in the 
empire; among them are the grand 
duke Michael and General Koutousoff. 
If all accounts are true respecting the 
extent of the conspiracy, they will 
have business for a long session. There 
are mysteries to be cleared up; un- 
doubtedly the cloud which partially 
burst at Petersburgh extended over 
other parts of the empire. 

Count Rostopchin, whose name is 
associated with the flames of Moscow, 
died in January. 


GreEcE.—-While the world was wait- 
ng to see the fall of Missolonghi and 
tbe general rout of the Greek forces, 
news comes that the Greeks have risen 
with an energy equal to the crisis which 
demanded it. There appears to have 
been much skirmishing and some seri- 
ous and destructive fighting—in all 
which the Greeks have had the advan- 
iage. The Turkish fleet before Misso- 
Jonghi has been put to flight by twen- 
ty-seven Greek vessels, and the town 
relieved. Tripolizza, where the Turks 
were reposing with a well disciplined 
lorce, it is said, of 2500, fell into the 
hands of Colocotroni on the night of 
Dec. 18, after an obstinate combat in 
which many lives were sacrificed. We 
exceedingly regret that the spirit of 
ierce revenge which showed itself at 
the commencement of this war, and 
which we hoped had in some measure 
subsided, seems to be reviving. “The 
Egyptians,” says the account before us, 

and the negroes from Darfour, thrown 
‘nl a Castle situated on a height, were 


burnt alive there by order of Colocotro- 
ni, in retaliation for the churches they 
had burned, the monks and priests mar- 
tyred, and the women and children 
they had draggedjinto slavery. Wedo 
not pity, so much, the fate of the for- 
eign officers who were found in the 
ranks of the Mahommedans. Thirty- 
six of these were spared, to be march- 
ed and shown from village to village, 
as infamous apostates, who, forgetting 
their title of Christians, have enlisted 
in the service of the Turks, and shared 
in all their crimes. The result of his 
operations at Missolonghi, seems to 
have occeasioned some perplexity to 
Ibrahim Pacha, and gave an appear- 
ance of hesitation and doubt to his sub- 
sequent movements. In the beginning 
of January we find him collecting his 
strength at Patras and Lepanto, to the 
latter of which places he was soon fol- 
lowed by his emboldened and active 
enemies. A skirmish on the 12th at 
the village of St. Anne, near Lepanto, 
was followed by a general battle on 
the succeeding day. The forces en- 
gaged were 10,000 Turks, opposed to 
7,000 Greeks. The contest was furious 
and deadly, and terminated in the de- 
feat of the Turks. A Greek official 
account says, they fled in every direc- 
tion, leaving 3000 dead, 900 prisonefs, 
and 400 wounded. The Greek loss 
is stated at 800 killed and 700 wound- 
ed; but it should be remembered that 
this account comes from the victors. 

A more important battle followed. 
In seven days from the affair at St. 
Anne, the victorious Greeks were under 
the walls of Lepanto. Here their num- 
ber was increased to 9000, by the ar- 
rival of 1500 French and Italian 
volunteers, with a few cannonand mor- 
tars. On the morning of the 23d the 
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enemy came out to attack them. The 
battle raged for seven hours, when up- 
on the blowing up of a convent and 700 
Turks with it, their line was broken 
and they fled to the town followed to the 
gates by the Greek cavalry. Their loss 
is stated at 4000 killed, 800 wounded, 
and 2000 prisoners. ‘The Pacha was 
wounded and narrowly escaped cap- 
ture. The,Greek loss (but this too is a 
Greek account) was 2000 killed and 
400 wounded. 


Souta America.—Callao, the last 
fortress in the possession of the Span- 
iards in Peru, was surrendered on the 
23d of January; and Bolivar, having 
finished his work in that country, had 
resigned his command to the Peruvian 
Congress, and was about to return to 
his country, scarcely less deeply affect- 
ed with the gratitude of the people he 
was leaving, than they with a sense of 
his magnanimous devotion to their 
cause. In Chili also, the show of war 
has ceased, by the surrendry of Chiloe, 
the last place which was in Spanish 
hands in that country. 

Nothing very important has yet oc- 
curred in the war of Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres. The La Plata is blockaded by 
a Brazilian. fleet which is sufficient to 
destroy the trade of Buenos Ayres, but 
not very formidable for the purposes of 
war. 

Severai of the plenipotentiaries who 
were to compose the congress at Pana- 
ma, had arrived there in December. 


Hayt1.—Upon the publication of 


the late treaty acknowledging the in- 
dependence of Hayti by the_king of 
France, much- doubt arose from the 
peculiar style of the act of recognition, 
respecting the sincerity of the French 
government. There was an indefinite- 
ness in the provisions of the treaty 
which rendered it capable of very op- 
posite constructions, and which, we are 
glad to see, the Haytien President was 
not'so eager to obtain a nominal inde- 
pendence as not toperceive. He felt 
it necessary to ask explanations, and 
his commissioners to the French court 
were instructed to that effect. Ex- 
planations, it seems, have not been giv- 
en, and President Boyer, prudently 
declines ratifying the treaty in the 
present state of things. He express- 
esa hope however that future nego- 
tiations may produce the desired result. 


DOMESTIC, 

Concress.—The Panama question 
at our last dates from Washington, was 
still before the House. Argument, we 
should think, must have been exhaust. 
ed upon it long since ; but the minoy-. 
ity, or rather the minorities in Cop. 
gress—for except in their common 
cause against the administration, the 
respective partisans of the late can- 
didates for the presidency show no 
more fellowship for one another than 
friendship for the executive—seem to 
have discovered that breath is quite as 
good as argument for the purposes of 
opposition. From the length and as. 
pect of the speeches on this question, it 
might be thought we were about to be 
come a party to the Holy Alliance, o; 
at least that our nation was to be com- 
mitted to the councils and entangled in 
the policy of foreign nations. Except 
in the halls of Congress, we hear but 
one voice on this subject, and that is 
for the mission. 

Mr M‘Duffie’s resolutions to amend 
the constitution, one of which is to pre- 
vent the election of President from de- 
volving in any case on the house of re- 
presentatives, and another to prevent 
third election of the same person, have 
made some progress in the House. On 
the general subject of amending the 
constitution, Mr. Randolph made a 
short, characteristic speech, which we 
are happy to say—for we cannot say it 
of all his wild, erratic, harangues—was 
full of good sense and just views. He 
would vote, he said, for no amendment 
of the constitution whatsoever, unless 
it were to restore it to its primitive 
state. It had already been encumber- 
ed with amendments till nobody could 
tell what the constitution was. And 
these provisions and amendments, iv- 
troduced out of abundant caution, had 
originated the evils they proposed to 
guard against. It was their being in 
the constitution that had given colour 
to the claims and usurpation under i. 
Mr. Randolph was for ne quid nimis-- 
for the old doctrine of doing nothing— 
for a wise and masterly inactivity abov' 
the constitution. 

There have been—we are pained and 
mortified tosay—some disgraceful feuds 
at Washington. In the discussion 0! 
the proposed amendments of the co: 
stitution relating to the election of Pre- 
sident, the disappointed ambition © 
parties in the late election has show! 
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itself on the floor of Congress, in ex- 
ressions of mutual jealousy and im- 
plied charges of corruption. We do 
not remember an instance of fiercer 
bearing between individuals in a legis- 
lativegassembly, than that lately exhi- 
bited by Mr. M‘Duffie and Col. Trim- 
ble. Still more dishonourable to the 
parties, and to the nation, was the late 
duel between Mr. Clay and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, Mr. R., it seems, in one of 
those strangely compounded speeches 
in which he aims his shafts at all par- 
ties. without discrimination, and which 
most people disregard, as being the effu- 
sions of a man not perfectly sane,—had 
let fall the words “ gambler” and “ black- 
leg,” in such a connexion that Mr. Secre- 
tary Clay applied them to himself. A 
bloodiess duel was the consequence. 
What is the measure of scandal con- 
tained in these words of Mr. R., we 
pretend not to know.,...With Mr. Clay 
they were of more potency than the 
decalogue itself. ‘They caused him to 
forget alike the dignity and duties of 
his station, the known sentiments of 
the great majority of the American 
people, and the express prohibition of 
that Being whose law is sanctioned by 
the awful retributions of eternity. 

We advocated the cause ofno party in 
the late contest for the Presidency : we 
were inactive in that “ campaign,” ex- 
cept to point out the evils which would 
result from the intemperate manner in 
which it was conducted—some of which 
evils, as we have seen, are already ma- 
\ifest: but we now ask, does the con- 
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duct of a man who can violate so many 
and sosolemn obligations as Mr. C. has 
done in this instance, to say nothing of 
his former duels, prove him worthy of 
the station which he holds—worthy of 
the respect and confidence of the Ame- 
rican people ? 

To express less than our simple ab- 
horrence of duelling, on this occasion, 
would be to neglect our duty. To ex- 
press more would be superfluous. Du- 
elling is a matter which does not call 
for argumentation. Mr. Clay himself 
virtually declares it to be a mad prac- 
tice—“ an affair of feeling about which 
we (duellists}] cannot, although we 
should, reason.” We quote from his 
address to his constituents.* “Noman 
holds in deeper abhorrence than I [Mr. 
Clay] do, that pernicious practice. It 
is condemned by the judgment and phi- 
losophy, to say nothing about the reli- 
gion, of every thinking man.” Is that 
man then, we cannot help repeating, 
fit for the management of state affairs, 
whose judgment and philosophy, ‘to 
say nothing of his religion,’ are of such 
a character that the utterance of two 
silly words can drive him to an act 
which God and his own conscience repro- 
bate? We hope the time is near when 
the people by their suffrages shall an- 
swer,no! We hope the day is not dis- 
tant, when the man who fights a duel 
shall be made to feel that his crime is 
followed by a political, as it has already 
the ‘ primeval,’ curse upon it. 


* See Spectator, vol. VIT. p. 280 


OBITUARY. 


rue following notice of LinpLEry 
Murray, whose death occurred on the 
l4th of February, is from the London 
Monthly Magazine for:}March. 


Mr. Murray was a native of Pennsy!l- 
vania, in North America, but he resided 
ora great part of his life at New York : 
uis father was a distinguished merchant 


inthatcity. He was carefully and reg- 
ularly educated, and made a rapid pro- 
gress in learning. At the’age of nine- 
‘een he commenced the study of law : 
nd he had the pleasure of having for 
‘ls fellow-stndent the celebrated Mr. 


Jay. At the expiration of four years 
Mr. Murray was admitted to the bar, 
and received a license to practise, both 
as counsel and attorney, in all the 
courts of the state of New York. In 
this profession he continued with in- 
creasing reputation and success, till the 
troubles in America interrupted all bu- 
siness of this nature. He then enga- 
ged in the mercantile line ; in which, by 
his diligence, abilities, and respectable 
connexions, he soon acquired a hand- 
some competency. 

Having been afflicted with a fever 
which left agreat weakness in his limbs. 
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and his general health being much im- 
paired, he was advised, in the year 1784, 
to remove into a more temperate cli- 
mate. He accordingly came to this 
country, and received so much benefit 
as induced him to remain. He settled 
at Holdgate, in Yorkshire. The weak- 
ness of his limbs gradually increased, 
but he was able to ride in his carriage 
an hour or two every day: he regularly 
attended public worship, and in sum- 
mer he was frequently drawn about his 
garden in a chaise made for that pur- 
pose. For mary years previous to his 
decease, however, he was wholly con- 
fined to his house. Confinement was at 
first a severe trial; but time and reli- 
gious considerations perfectly recon- 
ciled him to his situation. He turned 
his attention to compose literary works, 
for the benefit chiefly of the rising gen- 
eration. His English Grammar, with 
the Exercises and the Key, have been 
adopted in most of the principal semi- 
naries in Great Britain andin America. 
His French and English Readers ; his 
Abridgment of his Grammar ; and his 
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Spelling Book, have also received high 
encomiums. Having began his litera), 
career from disinterested motives, he 
constantly devoted all the profits of his 
publications to charitable and beneyo. 
lent purposes : the work which he firs; 
published was “ The Power of Relisign 
on the Mind.” Mr. Murray was a mem. 
ber of the Society of Friends ; but jn 
his general writings he scrupulously 
avoided introducing the peculiar tenes: 
of the sect. 

Mr. Murray married early in life, ; 
very amiable woman, about three years 
younger than himself. They had no 
children ; but they lived together jn 
uninterrupted harmony nearly sixt; 
years. Mr. Murray’s last illness was o! 
short duration, scarcely exceeding two 
days: but almost his whole life had 
been so constant a preparation for his 
final change, that death could scarcely 
at any time have come upon his una- 
wares. We understand that authentic 
‘Memoirs of his Life and Writings 
will shortly be published. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have collected on our table a pile of papers, for the purpose of communicating our «i 


cisions respecting them. 


They have been for several months accumulating, and, in respect to 


some of them, not having time at present to reperuse them, it will be difficult torecal the im- 
pressions which they made upon our minds.—We were not quite satisfied with the exposition 


of Isaiah xlii. 19, by S. J. 


e will, if he pleases, propose a different one when we shall have 


an opportunity.—So much had been already said respecting Byron and his works, that the re- 


marks of D. S. E. G. seemed out of season. 
we must read again. 


communication ; but we wished it had been more concise and less caustic. 


S.S. in answerto P. in our November number, 
So far as his sentiments are concerned, we were inclined to print lus 


H. T. is, after 


careful examination, deemed inadmissible,—for reasons which must be reserved till ‘we can se: 
him. Other communications are under consideration. 

The author of a Sermon from Isa. lix. 21, is respectfully informed that his exposition of th 
text does not appear to us capable of being sustained by just principles of interpretation. 


O° We regret that the communication of P.C.S. is several days too late to be inserted 


in the present number according to his request. 


tention, in our next. 


It shall receive our candid and friendly a 


The author of ‘ Lay Presbyters’ apologizes for occupying so many pages in the pres)! 


number. 


It was unavoidable, Jerom having been a subject of disputation for centuries. 


*,* For our last number we prepared—but omitted it for want of room—a notice of the 
joint address to the public, by the committeesof the American Board and the United Foreig 
Missionary Society, relative to the proposed union of the two Institutions. It was too late 


to express our views in the present number, on the subject. 


Nor was it necessary; we trv’! 


the Christian public is fully prepared for the measure, 





